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“The Best We’ve Ever Used” 


-- says prominent Sausage Manufacturer 
READ THIS LETTER ABOUT THE NEW 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 


Silent Cutter! 


With Bowl Raised —[ 


and Lowered by 
Compressed Air ! 


No gears, racks, pinions or com- 
plicated parts necessary to raise or 
lower the bowl. 


SANITARY AND SAFE! 


Empties the bowl completely in 5 
to 7 minutes without help of human 
hands or dangerous moving parts 
in the bowl. for List of Users 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Dry Sausage as a Builder of Meat Trade Volume 


Modern Methods of Manufacturing 
Control Enable Any Meat Packer to 
Add This Tasty Product to His List 


With the “new competition” of 
other food products facing him, 
the meat man is glad to be told 
of any item with which to newly 
tempt his trade and add to his 
profitable volume. 

Dry sausage is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most popular of 
ready-to-serve meats. It is tasty, 
nutritious, of high quality and 
requires no preparation in serv- 
ing. This gives it a strong ap- 
peal to the housewife as a year- 
round article of diet. 


The increase in the consump- 
tion of dry sausage has made no 
inroads on the consumption of 
other meats. Packers and sau- 
sagemakers who have included it 
among the articles they manu- 
factured have found it an added 
tonnage maker. 

Formerly this sausage was 
made only in the winter months. 
Even after the long drying 
periods this necessitated holding 
it many more months to supply 
the summer and fall trade. Now 
it can be manufactured the year 
round, and except for distant 
shipments and export, it can be 
sold in a semi-dry form if de- 
sired. 

Many packers and_ sausage 
makers would no doubt like to 
know more about this product, 
with its prospects as a tonnage 
builder. THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER will therefore publish a 
serics of articles on manufactur- 
ing, drying and smoking summer 
sausage. 


These articles will be supple- 
mented by formulas for the dif- 
ferent kinds of dry sausage, 
which will appear on the “Prac- 
tical Points for the Trade” pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
from time to time. 


Dry or Summer Sausage 
By a Sausage Expert. 

Air-dried sausage—known in this 
country as “summer sausage”—was 
developed and has been manufactured 
for centuries in various European coun- 
tries. It is made of pork and beef, 
spiced and flavored to appeal to the 
taste and preferences of the people of 
the different countries, which vary with 
locality, climate and customs. 

The principal brands have been 
made in the United States for many 
years, and exported in large quantities 
to Germany, France, Austria, Italy 
and Spain. 








Profit in Quality 


Don’t try to make dry sausage 
unless you are prepared to e 
quality sausage. 

If there is one product in which 
quality must be kept in the fore- 
ground at all times it is or 
summer sausage. 


The product is held for long 
periods, and if it is to be tasty 
and of the right consistency only 
~ er eat aan handled 

e most sa manner pos- 
sible, can be used. 

This is not a cheap sausage. It 
costs a lot for the meats going into 
the sausage, for the processing and 
for carrying charges. 

But when the product is right it 
commands a price that covers all 
these costs and yields a nice profit. 




















In late years a large demand has 
been developed in this country from 
the foreign-born population, and others 
who have recognized the food value and 
delicacy of this prepared and ready-to- 
serve, palatable meat product. 


Modern Methods Encourage Production. 


Until recently—before air condition- 
ing and drying machinery and equip- 
ment were developed—these dried sau- 
sages could be made only in the winter 
months, on account of the low tem- 
perature necessary to prevent spoil- 
age. And then only highly skilled and 
trained men, experienced in quantity 
production and drying under varying 
air conditions and _ temperature 
changes, could do the job successfully. 

Air-dried sausage for storage and 
export or distant shipment must be 
thoroughly dried to prevent softening, 
sliming and moulding. This means 
that the product must be hung in dry 
rooms from 50 to 100 days, according 
to kind and size, which results in a 
shrinkage of 40 per cent. 

This sausage must be selected in the 
dry rooms for dryness and condition, 
stored in very dry coolers, banked on 
racks or boxed, washed and shipped 
in dry weather to prevent condensa- 
tion. 

Now Made All Year Round. 

Under mechanical drying and con- 
ditioning in well-designed and insulated 
dry rooms, summer sausage is now 
being made throughout the year re- 
gardless of outside temperatures or 
weather conditions. 

Instead of a 40 per cent shrinkage, 
long storage, and washing with its at- 
tendant breakage in handling, this sau- 
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sage now may be shipped locally direct 
from dry rooms, semi-dry, without 
mould and with a shrinkage as low as 
10 to 20 per cent. However, if shipped 
long distances or exported, it must be 
fully dried. 

Summer sausage held in dry rooms 
for a great length of time exposed to 
air, and especially to light, will become 
more or less rancid and develop a 
strong taste, whereas the semi-dry 
product will be sweet and have a mild 
delicious flavor. 

Temperature and Humidity Control. 

Mechanical drying is automatic in 
temperature and humidity control, pre- 
venting much labor in handling in the 
dry room and eliminating the danger 
of case hardening or shelling. It pre- 
vents mould formation and guarantees 
an even and uniform drying through- 
out. If properly made and dried no 
soft or honeycomb centers are present, 
and the sausage has a nice bright 
color. 

On account of the large dry rooms 
required under the old conditions, 
which could be used only 5 to 6 months 
of the year, storage coolers, investment 
in product and handling expense, the 
manufacture of this product was large- 
ly confined to the larger packers and 
sausage makers. 

Under present methods the smaller 
operators are able to make summer 
sausage the year round, using their 
surplus production of casings, pork 
and beef trimmings both frozen and 
fresh. They can supply their trade 
daily with a much better and more 
satisfactory product at a considerably 
less cost, and they are able to material- 
ly increase their tonnage with the 
same delivery and sales help. 

Small Packer Can Make It. 

The small manufacturer will have 
the same advantage in marketing sum- 
mer sausage as he has in other prod- 
ucts in his immediate territory by 
eliminating expensive boxing, crating 
and being able to supply the trade in 
bulk as wanted. 

Many packers and sausage makers 
have hesitated to engage in the man- 
ufacture of summer sausage on ac- 
count of investment in dry room facil- 
ities, cold storage, and in stored prod- 
uct for long periods with risks of 
spoilage, etc. Also in not being able to 
secure skilled help familiar with the 
science of drying. 

Through the development of mechan- 
ical drying and the successful use of 
frozen pork trimmings in conjunction 
with fresh, the obstacles under the old 
order of things have been eliminated. 

How to Make Quality Product. 

The fundamental principles in the 
successful manufacture and sale of 
summer sausage is “quality,” which 


applies to all prepared and ready-to- 
serve meat products. This means beef 
trimmings without sinews, or fat pork 
trimmings with the proper per cent of 
fat to lean. And, most important of 
all, the use of strictly fresh trimmings 
is necessary. 

Hogs should be slaughtered and 
chilled in 18 hours, cut and the trim- 
mings placed in cold coolers to chill 
further. This also applies to beef 
trimmings, as beef when partially 
frozen wil! cut much better in the 
grinder. Soft meat is undesirable, as 
it will tear and mash. 

Free fatty acids develop in the fats 
of pork trimmings if held and stored, 
especially in ordinary cooler temper- 
atures. Deterioration of both fat and 
lean meat continues from the time the 
animal is slaughtered. The sooner the 
trimmings are used and the less they 
are handled, the better. 

Should Use Fresh Trimmings. 

Deterioration of fat and lean meat 
is materially checked by rapid chilling 
and the addition of salt, saltpeter and 
spices. Summer sausage properly made 
from strictly fresh trimmings, as stated 
above, will cut bright, smooth, glossy 
and solid, without voids or honeycomb. 

Hollow and honeycomb centers are 
frequently caused by the use of too 
much saltpeter, and case hardening or 
shell drying of the surface. This ap- 
plies chiefly to thoroughly dry sausage. 

Saltpeter and sodium nitrite are 
strong preservatives—much more so 
than salt, and more may be used if sold 
semi-dried. Fully dried summer sau- 
sage with too much saltpeter or salt, 
if stored a long time, will turn slightly 
yellow or gray. 

Air dried only, or air dried and 
smoked summer sausage, insures a 
good profit to the manufacturer, with 
a generally good and rapid increase in 
demand for product made right. 

The product is very tasty and appe- 
tizing. It is economical, as there is 
no waste fat or bone, and its keeping 
qualities are unexcelled. 

It is convenient, requiring no cook- 
ing or preparation, and can be kept 
on hand in the average household for 
chance guests and other emergencies. 
It is excellent for cold lunches, picnics, 
and as an appetizer. 

All of these things give a good back- 
ground for sales and advertising, and 
once the product is introduced and high 
quality maintained, there is little dif- 
ficulty in establishing a good business 
in summer or dry sausage. 

The next article in this series will give 
dry room instructions for Italian air- 
dried sausage. 

Formulas for the preparation of the 
various Italian sausages appear from 
week to week on the “Practical Points 
for the Trade” pages of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, where other dry sausage 
formulas also will be given from time to 
time, 
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German Pork Demand 


This and Frozen Meat Situation 
Interest American Trade 
(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner) 

Hamburg, Germany, Dec. 28. 


German demand for American hog 
products is influenced in large measure 
by the import of corn and barley and 
the cost of these feeds, according to 
the official report of the German meat 
and fat import association. 

As a rule insufficient feeds are grown 
in Germany for a heavy hog and fat 
production, but an increase in the im- 
port of cheap feeds encourages hog 
feeding to meet domestic demand, and 
automatically decreases the outlet for 
American meat and lard. 

In addition to the domestic produc- 
tion, Germany probably will need to 
import meats and fats in future just 
as was done before the war. The quan- 
tity of lard and bacon needed will de- 
pend on the fluctuations in domestic 
hog production. Generally two years 
of high hog prices are followed by two 
years of low prices. 

In the first half of 1928, for instance, 
hog prices reached their lowest level 
in a two-year cycle, hence the market 
conditions for lard in Germany were 
unfavorable. Better market conditions 
are to be expected in future. 


Market for Frozen Meat. 


The trade organization mentioned is 
of the opinion that there will be plenty 
of room in Germany.for the importa- 


tion of frozen meat. While German 
pork production can be materially in- 
creased by means of imported corn and 
barley, this is not practicable in the 
case of beef because of the extensive 
need of pasturage for cattle. 

In general, the German cattle raisers 
use their available feeding-stuffs from 
year to year more to produce dairy 
products and less for beef production. 
Since the war there has been a slight 
increase in dairy cattle but a decline 
of 50 per cent in beef steers. This is 
believed to indicate a good outlook for 
frozen beef in Germany. 

The outlook is also good for sausage 
materials, as there is a constantly up- 
ward trend in sausage consumption. 

Handicaps are placed on the import 
of meats and lard by the German tariff. 
German livestock producers naturally 
seek as much protection as possible in 
the German market. In order to pre 
vent further restriction on the import 
of meats and fats through legislation, 
the organization known as Fachauss- 
chuss fir Fleischversorgung was estab- 
lished, to which belong not only certain 
packers and wholesalers of meat and 
larc, “but also the ceoperative con- 
sumers representing about one-fourth 
of the German population.” 

The organization has done intensive 
work through legislative channels for 
the freer movement of meats and fats 
into Germany, and has carried on an 
extensive campaign: through the Ger- 
man press. 
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Improving Conditions in Meat Plant Coolers 


New Method of Refrigeration Gives 
Air Circulation and Maintains High 
Relative Humidity Without Dampness 


One of the serious faults in 
many meat plant coolers is the 
lack of sufficient air circulation. 


It is only in recent years that 
packers have learned this. 

Some have not learned it yet. 
They are still building tight, un- 
ventilated boxes, and watching 
their thermometer and nothing 
else—and then wondering why 
they get excess moisture and 
spoiled product! 


Bad effects of poor air circula- 
tion are clearly apparent. The 
room is generally damp, and fre- 
quently moisture collects on the 
ceiling, walls and product in ex- 
cessive quantities. 


Lack of air circulation makes it 
difficult to maintain an even tem- 
perature in all portions of a room. 
Lower temperatures are required 
than would otherwise be the case. 


Evils of Poor Circulation 


The meat ripens more slowly, 
is less liable to hold up and main- 
tain its bloom, and very often be- 
comes slimy soon after being 
placed in such a cooler. 

Many methods have been tried 
to improve conditions in rooms 
where circulation is not good, but 
quite often the results are not 
satisfactory. If the circulation is 
improved, other conditions are 
often created that offset the ad- 
vantages gained. 

It is discouraging to spend 
money to build a modern cooler, 
or to bring an old one up-to-date, 
only to find that the results de- 
sired are not being secured. 

However, many of the problems 
of cooler construction are gradu- 
ally being overcome, and it may be 
that the time is not far distant 
when operating results can be as- 
sured when the structure is built. 
_ The most recent step forward 
in this direction is a method 
which combines air circulation 
and cooling in a new way. A cool- 
ing unit has been devised which 
possesses features worth the con- 
sideration of packers who are in- 
terested in lower installation and 
operating costs. 


A description of this device and 
its application in the meat plant 
follow. 


New Cooling Method 


A meat packer in the Central West 
had very bad conditions in one of his 
beef coolers located in an old building. 


Because of poor air circulation it was 
necessary to carry the temperature at 
31 or 32 degs. F. Dampness was par- 
ticularly troublesome. Water collected 
on the ceiling and walls, and product 
and meat became slimy soon after it 
was put in the room. 


The room was cooled by direct ex- 
pansion, the coils being located at one 
end and along two sides. 

This packer made many attempts to 
better conditions without satisfactory 
results, and had about come to the con- 
clusion that the case was hopeless. 

He called in a packinghouse engineer, 
who conceived the idea of adapting a 
heating and ventilating unit in a com- 
bination with cooling coils in a way to 
get refrigeration and air circulation at 
the same time. The installation was so 
simple that the old coolers could be 
adapted to its requirements without ex- 
tensive alterations or large expense for 
initial installation. 

The results were all that he had 








hoped for. The ceiling and wall con- 
densation disappeared immediately, and 
he now finds that a temperature of 38 
to 42 degs. F. is sufficient, instead of 
one much lower. The meat holds up 
nicely at these temperatures, does not 
become slimy, and when loaded collects 
much less condensation than formerly. 


Fans Circulate Cold Air. 

This new cooling unit is simple and 
the method has been developed with 
such success that it is beginning to at- 
tract considerable attention. 

Essentially it consists of a coil with- 
in a housing. At the top of the coils 
are fans which circulate the air. The 
air enters the housing at the bottom, 
and is drawn over the coils and dis- 
charged through outlets at the top. The 
coils may be cooled either by brine or 
direct ammonia expansion. 

The unit is self-contained, and comes 
assembled ready for use after connec- 
tions to the coil headers and power 
supply have been made. 

It may be placed in the room to be 
cooled, or outside with openings 
through the wall for the air outlets and 
inlets. Generally, however, the unit is 
placed in the room to be cooled, and 
usually at one end. 

The greater quantity of air which 

(Continued on page 47.) 


NEW STYLE COOLING UNIT INSTALLED IN SAUSAGE COOLER. 
It consists of a coil, cooled either by brine or direct expansion, inclosed in a 


housing. 


The air, which enters at the bottom, is drawn over the coils by fans and 
discharged through outlets at the top of the unit. 


Positive circulation is main- 


tained and excess moisture on ceiling, walls and product eliminated. 
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Swift Sales and Profits 


Both Show Substantial Increase 
in 1928 Annual Report 


A surplus profit of $2,813,181.80 is 
shown by Swift & Company for the 
fiscal year ended November 3, 1928, 
compared with a surplus of $202,492.76 
for the fiscal year 1927. 

This surplus profit was shown on 
sales of $970,000,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately $45,000,000 in sales over 
1927. 

The net earnings of the company 
after interest, depreciation and federal 
income tax were $14,813,181.80. Divi- 
dends totalled $12,000,000, and the bal- 
ance went to surplus, making the total 
surplus on November 3, 1928, $76,139,- 
883.96. 

In his statement to the shareholders, 
under date of January 10, 1929, Presi- 
dent Louis F. Swift spoke of the year 
just ended as only a moderately good 
one financially. “We shall not be satis- 
fied unless we earn a substantial mar- 
gin over our dividends,” he said. 

Diversification Helps Business. 

“Results both on beef and pork have 
been disappointing this past year,” Mr. 
Swift said. “The reduction in cattle re- 
ceipts has reduced our beef volume, and 
the high level of beef and cattle prices 
has added to the difficulty of making a 
profit on our cattle business. 

“There is a great advantage in hav- 
ing a business that is not dependent en- 
tirely on the results of one department 
or product. In a well-managed and 
properly diversified business, whether 
meat packing or farming, it is most un- 
likely that all branches of the business 
will show poor results the same year. 

“TI should like very much to see the 
source of our raw material, i. e., the 
farms of this country, diversified to the 
same extent that our business is. Both 
meat packing and farming are subject 
to uncontrollable risks, and wherever 
there are uncontrollable factors to be 
dealt with, such as weather risks, price 
risks, investment risks, etc., the only 
safe course lies in diversification.” 

During the past year three plants 
were added to the company’s packing- 
house facilities, and the produce plant 
facilities were increased in various 
produce sections of the country. 

Future for Produce Business. 


Mr. Swift is of the opinion that the 
company’s produce business has a won- 
derful future. This is based on the 
service given the farmer in the han- 
dling of his eggs, cream and poultry, 
performing all of the essential services 
of assembling, selecting, manufacturing, 
and distributing of these products be- 
tween the producers and retailers all 
over the country. 


During the year the company paid 
out $515,000,000 for livestock. The sales 
of $970,000,000 included all products— 
meat, produce, raw and manufactured 
by-products. Some of these by-products 
are now only remotely related to the 
meat business. 

“On the whole this is a very pros- 
perous country,” Mr. Swift said. “With 
its great natural resources, an energetic 
population, an abundance of capital, and 
a constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
enterprise, it cannot help being pros- 
perous. There is scarcely any limit to 
the prosperity which this country 
should enjoy in the years that lie ahead, 
and there is every indication that not 
only Swift & Company but the nation’s 
livestock producers as well are going 
to have a full share of that prosperity.” 

Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
company as of November 3, 1928, was 
as follows: 


ASSETS. 
GOED cc cccncesccseccosccscccecccces $ 12,902,407.34 
Accounts receivable ........+eeee+s 75,963,247.52 
DIAS 25 cccccécncscecseesesee 124 235,195.37 
Stocks and bonds ..........eee++. 27,926,908.52 
Land. buildings, machinery and 


equipment including refrigerator 
ears. ete. (after deducting de- 
preciation reserves) ........+..++ 106,567,964.17 


$347,596, 723.92 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. 
Accounts payable ........c.eeseeeee $ 24.436,165.76 
Motes payable ....cccccccccccccccs 23,421,750.00 
5% gold notes, due Oct. 15, 1932.. 37,000,000.09 
5% First Mortgage Sinking-Fund 


Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1944.... 23,918.500.00 
RROBOFVES .ccccccccccccccccccccsccce 12,€80,424.20 
PL -c6ckeknwess soessennel $150,000 0°0.00 
DE GaAacest shawkbencennseunanes 76,139,883.96 


Total stockholders’ investment. . . -$226,139,883.96 


$347,596,723.92 
INCOME AND SURPLUS. 


Net earnings after interest, de- 
preciation and federal income tax.$ 14,813,181.80 


EUR IED cncakinsdnenicsdanee 12,000,000.00 
Surplus profit for year ............ $ 2,813,181.80 
Surplus previous years ............ 73,326,702.16 


SNE icncckenk $ 76,139,883.96 

Officers of the company are L. F. 
Swift, president; Edward F. Swift, 
Charles H. Swift, G. F. Swift, Harold 
H. Swift, Alden B. Swift, William B. 
Traynor, John Holmes and N. R. Clark, 
vice-presidents; L. A. Carton, treasurer; 


Surplus, Nov. 








Holds On to 
the Good Things 


This packinghouse man knows 
a good thing when he sees it. 

Read his Christmas letter: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Replying to yours 19th as to my 
business: 

I have been a representative of 
Miller & Hart at Birmingham for 
23 years. 

Have been a regular subscriber 
to The National Provisioner for 27 
years. 

You can see I have held stead- 
fastly to at least two good things. 
And I have no notion of turning 
either one of them loose for twvu 
more decades! 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. SMITH. 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 22. 
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W. W. Sherman, assistant treasurer; J. 
M. Chaplin, comptroller; C. A. Peacock, 
secretary; and J. E. Corby and W. H. 
Soutter, assistant secretaries. 

Directors are L. F. Swift, Chicago; 
Lewis L. Clarke, New York; Edward F, 
Swift, Chicago; M. B. Brainard, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; L. A. Carton, Charles H. 
Swift, G. F. Swift and Harold H. Swift, 
all of Chicago. 

or 
STUDY MEAT TRADE SITUATION. 


Influences that bear on meat con- 
sumption and prices are being investi- 
gated in a survey directed by Dr. John 
H. Cover, professorial lecturer in the 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

The study is being made of trends 
observable over a period of years, dif- 
ferences due to seasonal and cyclical 
tendencies, and irregular fluctuations. 
The effect of compet:tive and substitute 
articles on consumption, regional and 
local variations affecting consumption, 
and the effects of population, race, 
nationality, creed, and family influences 
are being studied. 

In the price investigation, the rela- 
tions of prices to the cost of living and 
the purchasing power of the dollar, to 
quantities of particular products pro- 
duced, exported, imported, and con- 
sumed, are being surveyed. Variations 
by regions and localities, and rice sta- 
bility are being studied. 

Tendencies in meat prices are being 
compared with tendencies of prices of 
other groups of commodities and serv- 
ices. Wholesale and retail prices are 
being compared with each other, and 
with livestock prices, labor and other 
costs, and with general business condi- 
tions. 

From the consumer’s point of view, 
variations in choice of meats by regions 
and communities, by the sex, age, and 
occupation of the consumer, and by dif- 
ferences in race, nationality, and creed, 
are being noted. The influence of the 
family budget, the effect of knowledge 
about nutritive values, the basis of sub- 
stitutes, and the response to advertis- 
ing will be observed. 

The study of consumer habits is now 
under way in _ Pittsburgh, under 
auspices of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. This study also includes an 
analysis of influences of packaged and 
non-packaged goods on the preferences 
shown by customers. 

The study will, it is hoped, produce 
more definite information than has 
hitherto been available on the subjects 
under investigation, and will enable 
producers, packers, retailers, and con- 
sumers to meet with greater certainty 
the problems arising in the production 
and distribution of meat and meat prod- 
ucts. 
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To Teach Meat Packing 


Institute Announces New Series 
of Evening Courses 


Announcement of evening courses to 
be offered during the Winter and Spring 
quarters of 1929 has been made by the 
Institute of Meat Packing, which is con- 
ducted by The University of Chicago 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in co-operation. 

These courses are all of an advanced 
nature, intended either for students who 
have completed the courses offered dur- 
ing past years, or who have had mature 
experience in important supervisory 
positions in the packing industry. 

All classes meet in the Lipton Room 
at the Stock Yard Inn, Chicago. 

Among the courses which are being 
offered are “Economic Problems in the 
Packing Industry,” “The Use of Statis- 
tics in Business,” “Legal Problems in 
the Packing Industry,” “Problems in 
the Marketing of Packinghouse Prod- 
ucts” and “Problems of the Packing In- 
dustry.” 


A description of the course follows: 

Economic Problems in the Packing 
Industry.—This will be a conference 
course, adjusted to interests of those 
who enrol for it. It seems logical to 
expect that there will be a demand for 
consideration of the following subjects, 
as well as others that properly come 
within the scope of such a course: The 
present status of the packing industry, 
as regards profits, livestock and meat 
prices; fluctuations in livestock re- 
ceipts; public and government relations 
in the industry; recent trends in mer- 
chandising, such as (a) changing con- 
sumer preferences and buying habits, 
(b) development of meat retailing by 
chain stores; competition, both within 
the industry and with other industries. 
Conducted by A. T. Kearney, Director, 
Commercial Research Department, 
Swift & Company. 

The Use of Statistics in Business.— 
The purpose of this course is to study 
the application of statistical measure- 
ments and barometers to busines prob- 
lems. As a background, a brief dis- 
cussion of the principal problems of 
policy and organization in a_ typical 
packing company will be given. This 
wil! be followed by a discussion of cer- 
tain concrete problems and the need for 
statistical data for their solution. 
Finally consideration will be given to 
the method of collection, presenting, 
and interpreting of statistical data. This 
is not a course in statistical technique 
but an interpretation of statistical 
analyses as applied to the concrete 
problems of the packing industry. Con- 
ducted by J. O. McKinsey, Professor of 
Accounting, University of Chicago, and 
others. 
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Legal Problems in the Packing In- 
dustry.—A consideration of laws, de- 
cisions, and regulations affecting the 
packing industry. The study will be 
introduced by an examination of the 
problems of the industry which have 
called for public control. This will be 
followed by an analysis of laws and 
decisions affect:ng the industry in terms 
of their purposes. A comparison of 
public control in the packing industry 
and public control in some other lead- 
ing industries will be made. Conducted 
by Mr. W. H. Spencer, Professor of 
Business Law, University of Chicago. 

Problems in the Marketing of Pack- 
inghouse Products.—In this course the 
student undertakes to make an inten- 
sive study of the commercial relation- 
ships of one product, or a restricted 
group of products, handled by the pack- 
ing industry. The products available 
for study are not only meats and regu- 
lar packinghouse products, but produce 
and other allied lines in the marketing 
of which the packer in interested. The 
student is expected carefully to canvass 
the trade in the particular product or 
products and make a report before the 
group on his chosen problem. Con- 
ducted by E. L. Rhoades, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Problems of the Packing Industry.— 
A special course arranged for under- 
graduate students. There will be no 
regular class sessions but an oppor- 
tunity will be given for individual or 
group conferences. Conducted by E. L. 
Rhoades, Assistant Professor of Mar- 
keting, University of Chicago. 

The Institute of Meat Packing was 
organized several years ago as a part 

(Continued on page 47.) 


EMERY T. FILBEY. 
Director, Institute of Meat Packing. 
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Armour Income Grows 


Annual Report Shows Improved 
Financial Situation 

The gross income of Armour and 
Company for the fiscal year ended Oc- 
tober 27, 1928, was more than $10,000,- 
000 greater than last year on sales of 
approximately the same size. The total 
gross income was $30,592,730.77, and 
total sales in excess of $900,000,000. 

Depreciation of something over 
$8,500,000 was charged off on buildings, 
machinery, cars and equipment, prac- 
tically the same amount as last year. 
After deducting this depreciation, in- 
terest charges of $10,730,481 and pre- 
ferred stock dividends of $9,080,105, 
there remained $2,246,320 applicable to 
common stock dividends which was 
added to surplus, amounting to $48,- 
670,757. 

From this surplus a deducation of 
$1,882,642, being special charges to sur- 
plus not applicable to 1928 operations, 
was made, making the net surplus on 
October 27, 1928, amount to $46,788,- 
115.41. 

The ratio of the company’s current 
assets to current liabilities has been 
greatly improved since June, 1923, when 
the first financial statement after the 
acquirement of Morris & Company was 
published. 

Improved Conditions Shown. 

Commenting on the improved condi- 
tion of the company, President F. Ed- 
son White in his letter to the stock- 
holders under date of January 7, 1929, 
said: 

“Ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities has been improved from less 
than 2 to 1 in June, 1923, to more than 
6 to 1 now. 

“Bank loans were reduced from more 
than $100,000,000 to less than $5,000,- 
000. 

“Funded debt and capital obligations 
were reduced $11,482,800. 

“Working capital was increased from 
$130,000,000 to $164,000,000. 

“Thus in a little over five years, none 
of which was remarkably good and 
some of which were very unsatisfac- 
tory, Armour and Company has at- 
tained an enviable position as regards 
assets, liabilities and working capital.” 

President White called attention to 
the greatly improved position of the 
company’s leather and fertilizer in- 
dustries, and to the prosperity of the 
South American meat trade which had 
lived up to the expectations of a year 
ago. 

“The outlook for general business is 
favorable,” Mr. White said. “People 
generally are well employed and in po- 
sition to buy the very important es- 
sentials which we sell. The 1928 har- 
vests were abundant, particularly those 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, ete. Further infor- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col!l- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 




















Who Pays for the Bull? 


An Eastern packer made claim 
against the railroad for the full value 
of a bull that was loaded in good con- 
dition, together with other cattle in 
the car, and was delivered dead. 

On investigation the railroad claimed 
the bull had strangled himself, and 
therefore the road was not liable. 

This packer wants to know if he 
should not be paid in full for his loss. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been making claim for payment in 
full for the loss of a bull, loaded in first-class 
condition along with other cattle in the car, 
but dead on arrival. 

We immediately presented claim for the full 
value of the bull. The railroad company has 
returned the claim with the statement that they 
are not liable and give the following reasons 
why: 

One of the company’s conductors said he was 
standing near the car when the bull started to 
stampede, tightening the rope which was not only 
around his neck, but also drawn about his nose 
in such a manner that it threw him and strangled 
him. 

The conductor who was standing nearby im- 
mediately endeavored to cut the rope, but be- 
fore he could finally succeed in freeing the ani- 
mal the rope had become tightened sufficiently 
to cut off its breath and it died before it could 
be released. 

Therefore, the carrier was of the opinion that 
the death of the bull was not the result of the 
carrier’s negligence. 

Will you please give us your opinion on this? 

On any shipment from a public mar- 
ket the shipper should insist upon the 
railroad company assuming full liabil- 
ity for improperly tied bulls. So far 
as we are aware, this particular fea- 
ture has not been before the courts 
since 1920, at which time the federal 
law was amended making it the duty 
of the carriers to load all ordinary 
livestock. 

The law is silent as to any distinc- 
tion between bulls and other cattle. 

Therefore, when the’ carrier gives 
the shipper a bill of lading, the carrier 
accepts responsibility for transporting 
the animals to destination. 

While the inquirer is not in position 
to dispute what the claim agent has 
said about the condition of the rope 
with which this bull was tied, how does 
the agent excuse his company for this 
loss, which was by his own admission 
clearly the result of improper loading? 

Attention is called to paragraph (5) 
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of section (15) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, reading in part as follows: 
What the Law Says. 

“Transportation wholly by railroad 
of ordinary livestock in carload lots 
destined to or received at public stock- 
yards shall include all necessary serv- 
ice of unloading and reloading en route, 
delivery at public stockyards of inbound 
shipments into suitable pens, and re- 
ceipt and loading at such yards of out- 
bound shipments.” 

The loading of bulls is by statute 
made the duty of the common carrier. 
If the carrier’s agent in tying the bull 
neglected to tie him in a manner that 
would hold him safely and securely, 
then the carrier is clearly liable for 
this negligence. 

This inquirer should push his claim 


and insist on full settlement. 


Packers who are not collecting their 
just due from the railroads on claims for 
livestock injured or killed in transit, 
losses due to bruises, shrinkage, etc., are 
invited to write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, stating the facts in full 


Copies of the omatate series Of ar- 
ticles on “Livestock Shipping Losses” 
recently published, giving the law and 
quoting decisions in many 
had on application to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, 


Has your traffic manager read these 
articles? 
——e--- — 
OCTOBER MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
The apparent consumption of fed- 
erally inspected meats during October, 
1928, with comparisons, is reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics as follows: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
Pounds. 


422,000,000 
437,000,000 


Consumption: 
October, 1928 
September, 1928 

Per Capita Consumption: 
October, 1928 
September, 1928 


PORK AND LARD. 
Consumption: 
October, 1928 
September, 1928 
Per Capita Consumption: 
October, 1928 
September, 1928 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Consumption: 
October, 1928 
September, 1928 
Per Capita Consumption: 
‘October, 1928 43 
September, 1928 
Per capita consumption of all meats 
during October, 1928, was 9.5 lbs. As 
compared with October, 1927, per capita 
consumption of beef during October, 
1928, was .5 Ib. less; pork and lard, .4 
lb. more; lamb and mutton, .04 Ib. 
more; of all meats, .1 Ib. less. 
Xs 
What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


675,000,000 
588,000,000 


52,000,000 
49,000,000 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., 
are taking bids for docks and bulkheads 
on their properties at Baltimore, Md. 

W. A. Fackert, of the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co., has become a partner in 
the brokerage firm of Lage & Co., New 
York. 

A mill building of the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co. at Chestcr, S. C., was dam- 
aged by fire recently with an estimated 
loss of $75,000. 

Karl Hanisch has purchased the bus- 
iness of the G. H. Lager Sausage Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., and has changed the 
name to the Hanisch Sausage Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co.. Cincinnati, 0., 
are expected soon to begin erection 01 
a $400,000 plant in Baltimore, Md., on 
a site in the Locust Point section. 

Sapona Mills, Inc., Sanford, N. C.,, 
cottonseed oil millers and products and 
fertilizer manufacturers, have  suc- 
ceeded the Lee County Cotton Oil Co. 

The Home Fertilizer Co., Inc., For- 
dyce, Ark., is planning to erect a mill 
with a capacity of 10,000 tons annually. 
M. E. Williams, Little Rock, Ark., is the 
superintendent in charge. 

Plans are being drawn for a $75,000 
packing plant for The Provision Co., 
Columbus, Ga., to include mechanical 
handling facilities and conveying equip- 
ment. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., is reported as having pur- 
chased the oil mill properties of the 
Milledgeville Products Co., Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

Montgomery, Straub & Co., Inc., cot- 
tonseed oil brokers of New York, have 
been liquidated. Robert F. Stuart, Rob- 
ert P. J. Barry, Walter G. Straub and 
Harold J. Henderson will continue to 
the business as a co-partnership under 
the name of Straub & Barry. 

The Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, 
Colo., packers, have moved their branch 
house location at Pueblo to new quar- 
ters at Third and Greenwood Streets. 
The new quarters were remodeled re- 
cently at a cost of about $10,000, and 
new equipment installed including en- 
larged cooler capacity. 

The Western Produce Co. is planning 
erection of a $200,000 creamery and 
poultry packing plant at Lubbock, Tex., 
to include poultry killing and packing 
departments and cooler and freezer 
equipment. A warehouse and depart- 
ment also will be maintained for salt- 
ing hides. The company also plans to 
remodel the poultry packing plant at 
Abilene, Tex. 
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BOY CHAMPIONS ENTERTAINED. 

Clarence Goecke, boy winner of grand 
champion fat steer honors at the recent 
International Livestock Exposition in 
Chicago, and Keith Collins, whose 
Angus steer won grand champion car- 
cass honors at the show, were guests 
of honor at a luncheon given by the 
Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha in 
that city a few days ago. Following the 
luncheon, which was served in the Live 
Stock Exchange building, both boys 
went on the air with short talks over 
radio station WOW. 
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To Get Packer Type Hog 


In the two demonstrations of packer 
type hog so far made by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, there has 
been an effort to secure hogs of all 
breeds, in the belief that type rather 
than breed was a controlling factor. 

Tests carried on at the University 
of Minnesota during the past three 
years bear out this belief. Pigs from 
two of the so-called “lard” breeds and 
one of the “bacon” breeds were fed the 
same rations and under exactly the 
same conditions. The pigs were care- 
fully selected for type. 

It was found that one kind of pig was 
practically as good as another, as there 
was very little difference in the costs 
of gains of each breed. Each produced 
excellent carcasses when slaughtered, 
around 200 Ibs. weight. 

With the proper attention to selec- 
tion for the right type and correct 
methods of feeding, a high percentage 
of carcasses for either domestic or ex- 
port markets can be produced from any 
of the breeds fed in these experiments. 
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These tests show conclusively that 
improvement in the type of hog pro- 
duced in the Corn Belt to meet the 
highest requirements of the pork trade 
can be made by selection and by better 
methods of feeding. 

This means that hog producers need 
not discard their favorite breeds, nor 
that a special breed must be developed 
as has been done in other countries 
producing fancy pork meats. This is 
encouraging, as it points to an earlier 


realization of the packer type hog. 
i 


Future of Beef Industry 

Representatives of the cattle and 
beef industries will meet at Denver 
about the middle of January to consider 
the status of the industry and what is 
necessary to preserve the domestic 
market for United States meat. 

The purpose of this meeting will be 
two-fold—to see what tariff protection 
to the beef industry is necessary, and 
to lay the foundations for a beef policy 
that will give a national farm board 
something to work on so far.as the 
cattle and beef industry is concerned. 

There has been no definite beef pol- 
icy. The interests of the range men 
and the feeders have not been the same 
—the former wanted all they could get 
for their cattle and the latter wanted 
to buy their feeders either direct or 
through the central markets at the 
lowest price possible. 

Eastern beef producers met sharp 
competition from the West, and most of 
all the whole industry faces a consumer 
demand for cheaper beef, which for the 
time being at least can only be sup- 
plied by imports. 

Canada can produce beef cheaper 
than the United States, and New Zea- 
land can send frozen beef all the way 
to our shores, pay our present duty 
and still market this beef at a profit. 
Beef from the Argentine is barred only 
by a sanitary regulation, as producers 
south of the equator could readily pay 
our present tariff and lay beef down 
at our Eastern seaboards at a nice 
profit. 

Can a policy and a plan be developed 
for the beef industry, fair to the cattle 
producer and reasonable to the con- 
sumer? This is only one of the im- 
portant questions to be discussed at the 
Denver conference. 
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Preventing Heat Waste 

Heat in the form of steam, hot 
water, electrical and mechanical energy 
is a source of considerable expense in 
the meat packing plant. 

The fact that it is available at the 
turn of a valve or a switch and also, 
so far as the employees know, in un- 
limited supply tends to wastefulness. 
Employees generally do not realize that 
heat is one of the raw materials of 
the processing operations and that, like 
other raw materials, it costs money. 

Most meat packers appreciate the 
economy of a well-designed and 
equipped boiler room and power plant. 
They realize the necessity for gener- 
ating heat and power economically. 
But many, it would seem, do not see 
the necessity for being careful in the 
use of them. 

Any campaign designed to conserve 
heat should properly start in the boiler 
room. But what is the economy of 
saving money in this department and 
wasting it throughout the plant? 

In every department where heat and 
power are used someone in that depart- 
ment should be made responsible for 
preventing waste. 

Leaky faucets on the hot water lines, 
faulty steam traps, leaky joints and 
valves in steam lines, damaged insula- 
tion, the unnecessary use of electric 
light, wasteful use of steam, water and 
power—these are little things in them- 
selves perhaps. But when multiplied 
many times in the many departments 
of a plant they total a loss over a 
year’s time that is appreciable. 

Most waste of heat and power is not 
a willful waste. It is occasioned prin- 
cipally by carelessness, thoughtlessness 
and ignorance on the part of employees. 
When they learn that heat and power 
costs money, and that waste of them is 
just as much a crime as waste of pro- 
cessing materials and supplies, the first 
step in securing economy in the use 
of these essentials has been made. 

From then on it is a case of being 
continually on the job; of periodically 
refreshing the minds of the employees 
with the necessity of carefulness in the 
use of steam, water, light and power. 
This takes some time and effort, of 
course, but the result is a worth-while 
profit. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Special Barrelled Beef 


An Eastern subscriber asks for in- 
formation in making a special kind of 
barrelled beef. He specifies the name 
of the product, but gives no other in- 
formation. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

There is a kind of barrelled beef made in this 
section which is shipped to provinces of East- 
ern Canada and is quite popular. It is made 
of steer plates. Can you tell us how to prepare 
this product? 

The kind of barrelled beef about 
which this inquirer asks is put out un- 
der a special brand name, hence it is 
difficult to tell exactly how the product 
is made without seeing it. 

The inquirer says that the product 
is made from steer plates. A lot of 
steer plates find their way into the 
fancy grades of barrelled beef, but 
practically no formula specifies steer 
plates, and it is doubtful if steer plates 
could be identified as such. 

The essential point in grading plates 
are thickness of the cut, proper pro- 
portions of lean and fat, and quality of 
bone, whether the plates are steer 
plates or not. 

No. 1 plates are entirely covered with 
a thick layer of fat which is most 
abundant over the brisket and has a 
coresponding depth of flesh. 

The following directions provide for 
the preparation of the finest grade of 
export plate beef: 

Pickle formula, per 100 gals. pickle: 

Salt, 266 Ibs. 

Refined nitrate of soda, 3% lbs. 
This should make a finished pickle of 
101 degs. strength at a temperature 
of 34 to 36 degs. 

The plates are cured whole in vats, 
sprinkling a liberal amount of fine salt 
between layers when packing. 

Overhaul on the 5th and 15th days 
after date of put-down. In winter this 
product should be cured in 15 days and 
in summer 25 days. 

In repacking for shipment, standard 
galvanized iron bound ash barrels or 
half-barrels should be used. Pack half- 
barrels at 100 lbs. pickle weight and 
barrels at 200 Ibs. 

Add 40 lbs. of capping salt to bar- 
rels and 20 Ibs. to half barrels. Pickle 
off with 100 degs. plain brine. 

As the particular brand about which 
this inquirer asks is not familiar to 
us, it is impossible to say just how 
the pieces are cut. This and the qual- 
ity of the plates used usually consti- 
tute the distinguishing features of the 
various brands. If he is familiar with 
barrelled beef cutting he will be able 


to identify the method from the finished 
product on his market. 

The method of cutting barrelled beef 
when the product is sold under a brand 
name is generally to divide the plate 
into seven pieces, somewhat as follows: 
Two equal rib pieces, 2 equal brisket 
pieces and 3 equal flank pieces. 

a oe 
MUST PROTECT MEAT GRINDERS. 


The safeguarding of power-driven, 
worm-type meat grinders has_ been 
made compulsory in the state of Penn- 
sylvania under a recent order of the 
state department of labor and industry. 
The ruling requires that powered meat 
grinders of the worm type must be con- 
structed so that meat can be safely fed 
to the worm either by (1) a mechanical 
method of feeding, or (2) by the use of 
a guard attached to the cylinder and en- 
closing the worm with an opening not 
more than 2% inches in diameter at a 
point 4% inches above the worm. The 


law also permits use of other means 
of protection for the worm type grind- 
er, when approved by the Pennsylvania 
State Industrial Board. 


Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
ete. 
In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 








Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 


Handling Skinless 
Frankfurt 


A Southern sausage maker wants to 
know how the so-called “skinless” 
frankfurt stands up under hot weather 
conditions. He says: 


Eiitor The National Provisioner: 

We have heard a great deal about the so-called 
“gkinless’’ frankfurt—that is, the product stuffed 
in a vegetable casing and which then has the 
casing removed. Can you tell us how this prod- 
uct stands up under hot weather conditiors? 

Is there any difference in the handling of this 
frank and the regular product stuffed in animal 
casings? 


The “skinless” frankfurt about which 
this inquirer asks is understood to be 
the product stuffed in the vegetable 
casing, from which the casing has been 
removed before the product is mar- 
keted. 

A careful canvass of those making 
and marketing this frankfurter indi- 
cates that the skinless product has not 
given any more trouble than the frank- 
furter in the casing. 

It has been found advantageous to 
hold skinless frankfurters at a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degs. This helps to 
minimize surface condensation when 
the frankfurts are placed in natural 
temperatures. If the holding or storage 
temperature is lower trouble is likely to 
develop more quickly, especially in hot 
weather. 

This is true of the product in the cas- 
ing as well as the skinless product. 

It is also recommended that highly 
absorbent rag paper be put between 
the layers of skinless franks in the 
box. 


Should Not Stock Too Heavily. 


The best results with any kind of 
frankfurts will be secured when there 
is placed in the hands of retailers a 
supply not to exceed the business needs 
of 72 hours. In fact, in the hot months 
the frankfurt business should be han- 
dled much as the fresh pork sausage 
business is in winter. 

Of course, salesmen like to sell as 
large orders as possible, but this is not 
good policy if the product deteriorates in 
the hands of the retailer. Probably few 


manufacturers would expect their prod- 


uct to stand up more than two or three 
days in hot weather under retail store 
cond'tions. 

In general, it is said that the skinless 
product responds to the same conditions 
and in the same way the casing prod- 


uct does. 
—_—@— 

Any meat packer can add quality sum- 
mer sausage to his line of merchandise. 
It is a profit builder. See page 23 of 
this issue. 
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Softening Hog Vat Water 


How can water in the hog scalding 
vat be softened? 

A Western packer wants information 
along this line. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Do you have a formula for use in the hog 
scalding tank to break the water and remove 
the scurf? Any information you can give us 
that will help us get better results with hard 
water will be appreciated. What temperature 
should be maintained? 

Anyone of several softeners for 
water may be used in the hog scald- 
ing tank. Some use lime, others wood 
ashes, and still others soap. If the 
water is soft it is not necessary to add 
anything to it. 

Hard water will not do very good 
scalding, unless some softening agent 
is used. For a tub holding 1,700 to 
1,800 gallons of water, the following 
may be used: 

50 Ibs. of pine tar 

5 Ibs. caustic soda 

15 lbs. soda ash. 
This should be dissolved in a tierce of 
water and 3 to 5 gals. added to the 
tub every hour during the time hog 
scalding is being done. 

If 50 Ibs. of wood ashes are placed 
in a tub of the above size at the time 
killing is started, it will be of consid- 
able help, especially when there is a 
growth of new hair. 

Fifty pounds of slaked lime added 
to the water at the start of killing also 
will do good work and make nice white 
hogs. 

It takes a little experimenting to find 
out just the right temperature of the 
water and the right mixture to put in 
hard water to make it soft. Only an 
experienced man should be kept on the 
scalding, as this is an important job, 
and one where a good deal of money 
can be lost if the job is not done right. 

Usually a temperature of around 140 
degs. is right for the water, but this, 
too, should be experimented with, and 
when the right temperature is found 
it should be maintained. 


oo 


Selling Sausage Direct 


A hog producer in one of the hard 
grain sections of the country is trying 
to figure if it would pay him to make 
sausage and sell it locally at current 
prices. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

The writer raises a good many hogs, and as 

his farm is located along a heavily travelled high- 


way he has thought of making sausage and sell- 
ing it there. 


The present price of hogs is not satisfactory 
to me, so I want to dress them and make the 
whole hog into sausage. I can get 30c a pound 


for it on the highway, and 20c a pound for lard. 
I can sell spareribs for the same as they sell in 
the butcher shop. 


Could I make money on such a proposition? 
If this inquirer has enough buyers 
to take all of his product at the price 
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he specifies, he should have little dif- 
ficulty making money on the venture. 

He would have the advantage of the 
savings of all transportation, yardage, 
feed and selling costs on the live ani- 
mal and the cost of slaughtering, proc- 
essing, curing, transporting and selling 
the finished product. In other words, 
it would be a direct producer-to-con- 
sumer proposition, netting a nice mar- 
gin of profit. 

This is assuming that everything 
works out right, that a first-class prod- 
uct is manufactured so it will bring re- 
peat business, that labor costs will not 
be a large factor, and that the outlet 
will be sufficient to absorb the produc- 
tion. 

Some very nice small businesses have 
been developed in this way, and usually 
such a sausage is popular, especially 
during the colder months. 


PACKER EMPLOYEES INSURED. 

More than 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees of the Ch. Kunzler Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., meat packers, are partici- 
pating voluntary in the cost of approxi- 
mately $65,000 life insurance and health 
and non-occupational accident insur- 
ance, underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The Kunzler Co. 
paid the entire premium for the first 
month. Each employee covered re- 
ceives $1,000 of life insurance and 
weekly benefits of $10 under the sick 
and accident policy. Additional benefits 
are provided in a total and permanent 
disability clause. A _ visiting nurse 
service is offered for employees when 
sick or injured, as well as a health ad- 
visory bureau. 


Frankfurt Costs 


Are your frankfurts mak- 
ing money for you? 

The only way to know is to 
make frequent tests. Cost of 
materials is likely to change 
overnight, and will cause a 
lot of trouble if you don’t 
know at all times just what 
it costs you to make them. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’S Revised Sausage Test 
Card will help you in your 
figuring. Send for a supply 
on the coupon below: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 








Please send me.......... Sausage 
Test Cards. I want to keep posted 
on my frankfurt costs. 
bo Tee CE ee eT ee 
MANGE Sarcaesciseaees Pree rrr 
Oss sia wasewac ence es 


Single copies, 2c; 26 or more, 1c 














each; quantities at cost. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 








In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-mark applications of 
interest to readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER which are pending in the 
United States Patent Office. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly by parties interested in pre- 
venting such registration. 

Those under the head of “Trade Marks 
Granted” have been registered, and are 
now the property of the applicants. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

J. H. Filbert, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
For oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
HONEY-NUT. Claims use since Oct. 
1, 1926. Application serial No. 274,446. 

National Creamery Co., Boston, Mass. 
For cheese and butter. Trade mark: 
DIAMOND BRAND. Claims use since 
April 2, 1921. Application serial No. 
264,997. 

J. H. Filbert, Inc. Baltimore, Md. 
For  oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
GOLDEN BELLE. Claims use since 
Sept. 1, 1927. Application serial No. 
275,309. 

J. H. Filbert, Inc., Baltimore, Md. For 
oleomargarine. Trade mark: EVER 
MORE. Claims use since Jan. 1, 1927. 
Application serial No. 275,308. 

Standard Nut Margarine Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. For oleomargarine as 
a baking shortening. Trade mark: 
FLAV-O-SHORT. Claims use since 
Sept. 1, 1928. Application serial No. 
275,589. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. For mayonnaise 
dressing. Trade mark: RAJAH. Claims 
use on mayonnaise since November, 
1924. Application serial No. 251,357. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
For loin pork and luncheon meat in cans 
and other containers. Trade mark: 
FLAVOR SEALED. Claims use since 
June 14, 1928, on loin pork; since June 
22, 1928, on luncheon meat. Applica- 
tion serial No. 269,239, 

Phillips-Lewis Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Va. For mayonnaire, etc. Trade mark: 
HOME SPUN. Claims use since Oct. 
1 1912. Application serial No. 269,- 


Cecelia M. Mitchell, as Golden Glo 
Products Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. For 
mayonnaise, etc. Trade mark: GOLDEN 
GLO. Claims use since Feb. 15, 1928. 
Application serial No. 263,965. 

The Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, 
Tex. For oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
TEXO NUT. Claims use since Aug. 
jo 1928. Application serial No. 274,- 
08 


Lewis-Mears Co., Boston, Mass. For 
dressed poultry. Trade mark: WHITE 
CLOVER. Claims use since Jan. 6, 
1928. Application serial No. 274,161. 

Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. For 
fresh pork, cured beef and pork, cooked 
beef, pork and lamb, canned beef, pork 
and lamb, salted beef and pork, sau- 
sage, lard, oleomargarine, butter and 
dressed poultry. Trade mark: KIN- 
GAN’S RELIABLE. Claims use since 
1877 on all articles except oleo- 


margarine, butter and dressed poultry; 
on oleomargarine, since Jan. 1, 1895, on 
butter, since Jan. 1, 1918; on dressed 
poultry, since Nov. 1, 1925. Application 
serial No. 253,375. 
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PACKAGE 
CREATIONS 


THAT STIMULATE THE SALE OF 







MILPRINT CREATIONS .... by sheer merit of their own attention- 
getting value .... command a prominent place wherever food products 
are displayed. 

A staff of master artists . . . skilled in the creation of designs which com- 
mand attention . . . assure a finished product which leaves nothing to be 


desired. 


No matter what your requirements may be in printed fold- 
ing boxes or cartons, glassine, radio metal, or cellophane 
wrappers, the MILPRINT ORGANIZATION .. . consisting 
as it does of complete printing, lithographing, engraving, and 
carton-making plants . . . supported by experienced Advertis- 
ing, Merchandising, and Art Departments . . . will, with an 
accurate knowledge of your particular field, produce your 
needs to command attention on any market. 





















MILPRINT representatives cover the entire continent. 
A letter from you will bring to your desk an assortment of samples of 
work produced entirely by MILPRINT. One of our Merchandisers 
will welcome the opportunity to explain our service and co-operate 
with you. 


MILDRINT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION . 


and MILWAUKEE PRINTING COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


The Salesman’s Problems 


Theory and Practice in Selling 
Packinghouse Products 


By T. BR. Bradley. 

[EDITOR'S NOTE—At the request of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Mr. 
Bradley, a packinghouse salesman and 
sales manager of long experience, pre- 
pared a discussion of the problems of the 
packinghouse salesman. 

The first installment discussed the rela- 
tive position of the packer salesman in 
the industry and the need for training. 
The second dwelt on the need for packer 
salesmen, and the difference between 
salesmen and “order takers.” The third 
was on the making of salesmen and what 
is needed to be able to make sales. The 
fourth told how to get sales results, and 
the fifth how to hold the customer’s in- 
terest after getting it. The sixth article 
discussed how to make sales talks easily 
understood. Convincing sales talks was 
the subject of the seventh. j 

In this article Mr. Bradley discusses 
the all-important matter of “closing” a 
sale.] 

How To Get Action. 

The proper procedure in presenting 
the sales talk consists in: (1) getting 
and maintaining interest, (2) making 
the prospect understand, and (3) inspir- 
ing confidence and convincing the pros- 
pect. 

The fourth step is to get the prospect 
to act—in other words, getting his sig- 
nature on the dotted line. 

If the sales talk has been presented 
properly to this point, little difficulty 
should be encountered in closing. De- 
sire has been created. The customer 
wants to buy. ; 

It is up to the salesman to make tt 
casy for him to buy. 

It is well to remember that no one 
wants to be sold. There is a natural 
resistance in the minds of all prospec- 
tive buyers which continually says, “No, 
no!” 

In some prospects this reaches the 
proportion of obstinacy. In others it is 
merely a tendency to want to act ac- 
cording to their own convictions, and to 
resist any pressure from other sources. 

Make It Easy for the Prospect. 

If the salesman actually waited for 
the prospect to say “All right, I am 
sold. Please write up my order,” there 
would be few sales made. 

It is not easy for a prospect to go 
this far. It is easier for him to ac- 
quiesce by silence or a mere nod of the 
head to a salesman’s suggestion, “I will 
send you a dozen, Mr. Jones, if you 
think that enough” (Pencil in hand, 
ready to write). 

The closing phase of the sales talk 
is the part that requires the greatest 
tact, the greatest knowledge of human 
nature, and the best salesmanship of 
the whole process of selling. 

The salesman should not let the force 
of the sales talk be lost by any inter- 


























mission or lull in the conversation if he 
possibly can prevent it. If he stops, 
it gives the prospect a chance to side- 
track, and the thread of thought will be 
broken. 

Caution must be used, however, or 
the salesman will likely talk too much. 
Many a sale has been lost by over- 
talking. 


When the Time Comes—Close/ 


The sales talk should be brought to a 
close at the proper time—“the psycho- 
logical moment.” 

Keep in mental contact with the pros- 
pect. Feel him out. The salesman’s 
sense or discernment will tell him when 
to close. 

“Overpowering” the customer’s re- 
sistance is not to be encouraged in sell- 
ing packinghouse products. Sales made 
by such tactics are seldom profitable 
either to the packer or the dealer. 

The salesman should try to sell the 
customer up to his requirements and no 
more. A dealer who is “overloaded” 
becomes a poor prospect at once. 

After he discovers that the salesman 
has induced him to buy more than he 
can sell to advantage, he becomes re- 
sentful and loses confidence in the sales- 
man. This can only result in more sales 
resistance than ever in the salesman’s 
future dealings with this customer. 

The dealer may have need for the 
product but may not be financially able 
to afford the purchase. In this case, as 
in the previous one, the sale had bet- 
ter not be made. It will likely prove 
unprofitable to the firm shipping the 
order. 

Extend Credit Carefully. 


Loyalty to one’s firm demands that 
the salesman use every precaution pos- 
sible in extending credit. He should 
not “throw discretion to the winds” 
merely to boost his tonnage and secure 
a big percentage of orders. 

In doing this, he is only inviting cer- 
tain disaster. 

It was pointed out previously that 
one of the best methods to arouse in- 


terest is to appeal to the prospect’s 
sense of gain. When this point is em- 
phasized in the closing, the question of 
price is naturally going to enter into 
the prospect’s chain of thought. 

If the salesman has built up a strong 
enough case, if he has convinced his 
prospect that the product is worth the 
price he is asking, the price will not 
obstruct the sale. 

Even though competitors are quoting 
cheaper prices on a similar grade of 
product, the sale need not necessarily 
be lost. 

The good salesman will bring out as 
points in his favor, proof of quality, 
consumer demand, delivery service, 
etc. And if these fail, the salesman 
still has recourse to two other poten- 
tial methods of effecting a sale. 

One is persuasion—the other, in- 
ducement. 


In his next article Mr. Bradley will dis- 
cuss “Persuasion and Inducement. as a 
of Meeting Sales Resistance.” 











—— | 


Tips for Your Trade 











THE “HELP-YOURSELF” TABLE. 

It is an interesting fact, but never- 
theless true, that customers will often 
buy merchandise—displayed where the 
customer can wait on herself—that she 
would not buy if the same merchandise 


were stacked on a shelf out of her 
reach. 


One retailer has proved this to his 
satisfaction. In the center of his store 
he has a counter on which is placed all 
kinds of packed and wrapped merchan- 
dise ordinarially carried in retail meat 
stores, including cheese, canned meats, 
canned fish and vegetables, bottled 
pickles, etc. The price of each article 
is given. 

He believes the space occupied by this 
table to be the most valuable of any 
similar space in his store. Its turn- 
over is large and the expense of waiting 
on customers is very small. Merchan- 
dise that moved very slowly before the 
table idea was put in force now sells 
readily when placed where customers 
can see and inspect it. 

There are few retail meat stores in 
the country that could not make use 
of this idea. Practically no store is so 
small that space for a table or counter 
could not be found. 


The merchandise placed on it should 
be neatly arranged and kept in order. 
It is the better practice to place a va- 
riety of products on display rather than 
but a few. 

It has also been learned that several 
brands or grades of a particular prod- 
uct should not be placed on the table 
at one time. If several grades of a 
merchandise are carried it is the better 
plan to display one grade one day and 
another the next. 
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When Will Packers Learn to Merchandise Lard? 


Cash lard prices during 1928 were among the lowest in the past 15 years. 


In 1921 prices sank 


from their 1919 peak to levels slightly lower than those of 1928, but the succeeding years showed 


some recovery to 1925, since which time prices have fluctuated to lower general levels. 


price level was near the three post war years, 1913-1915. 


Lard furnishes a serious profit 
problem to most meat packers 
and slaughterers. 


Most of the time cash lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
moves at a price below the car- 
cass price of hogs. Packers have 
the advantage of delivering their 
surplus lard to the board, being 
paid in cash which furnishes 
funds to supplement their day- 
to-day hog buys. 

This means, of course, that the 
burden of cost of the fat part of 
the hog must be borne by the 
other cuts. 

If prime steam lard delivered 
to the Board of Trade could carry 
its own cost, even if it did not 
yield an actual profit, the pack- 
ing business would soon be on a 
more profitable basis. 

The competition offered by 
vegetable shortenings and the in- 
roads these cooking and baking 
fats are making in the lard trade 
are very large. The progress 
made by these fats is believed to 
be possible because of the im- 
practical merchandising methods 
and untrained salesmen back of 
a large percentage of lard sales. 

Vegetable compounds are ad- 
mittedly not superior to lard, 
and in the opinion of the meat 
packing industry lack many of 


the desirable characteristics of 
lard. They are, however, pack- 
aged and merchandised better 
than lard, and the effect of this 
superior system is becoming in- 
creasingly evident. 

As in many other industries, 
packers have fallen into the 
habit of following the lines of 
least resistance in their lard mer- 
chandising. It has been easier to 
look to the export trade to absorb 
the surplus American lard — 
whether at a profit or not was 
immaterial—than to make the 
merchandising of lard in the 
domestic trade a real under- 
taking. 

If the lard sold abroad moved 
at a profit or even at cost, there 
would seem to be a real reason 
for present merchandising meth- 
ods. But with the losses sus- 
tained on much of the product, 
it is difficult to see why intensive 
effort is not centered on the de- 
velopment of the home market. 

When merchandising methods 
reach a point at which lard car- 
ries its proper share of the cost 
of the live hog, the packer will 
face a different story in his busi- 
ness, and he will be relieved of 
the ever-present need to recoup 
lard losses through the sale of 
other hog products. 


The 1928 


OCTOBER MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during October, 1928, are 
officially reported as follows: 


Beef, pickled or cured 

Pork carcasses 

Iwins and other fresh pork.. 
Wiltshire sides 

Hams and shoulders . ’ 
Dn <7 otinoak ce ekbhenen ee 4,973,301 
Cumberland sides y 
Pickled pork 

Sausage 

Lard 

PPOUEERL BRE ones cccccccccs 1,092,792 
Meat ext. and bouillon cubes 19,304 


Shipments from the United States to 
non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef, pickled or cured, 50 
lbs.; sausage, 14,657 lbs. z 

Hawaii—Beef, pickled or cured, 5,964 
lbs.; pork carcasses, fresh or frozen, 
13,303 Ibs.; loins and other fresh pork, 


70,993 lbs.; hams and shoulders, 142,- 
046 lbs.; bacon, 26,755 Ibs.; pickled 
pork, 22,935 lbs.; sausage, 70,454 lbs.; 
lard, 415 Ibs.; meat extract and bouil- 
lon cubes, 90 Ibs. 

Porto Rico—Beef, pickled or cured, 
6,483 lbs.; loins and other fresh pork, 
12,372 lbs.; hams and shoulders, 388,- 
446 lbs.; bacon, 68,528 lbs.; pickled 
pork, 735,400 lbs.; sausage, 57,526 Ibs.; 
lard, 654,081 Ibs. 


a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended December 29, 1928, were 
4,652 metric tons, according to cable 
advices to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, all to England. 


This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows the trend of cash iard prices at Chicago 


from 1913 to 1928, inclusive. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 






Market Irregular—Undertone Barely 
Steady—Hog Run _Liberal—Hogs 
Easy—Cash Trade Fairly Good— 
Speculative Interest Small—Lard 
Stocks Liberal. 


The situation surrounding the mar- 
ket for hog products the past week dis- 
closed little or nothing that was new in 
the situation. The volume of trade was 
moderate, with speculative activity lim- 
ited. Prices moved over a rather nar- 
row range, but the undertone was 
barely steady. As a rule the market 
for product followed the trend in hogs 
closely, the latter apparently furnishing 
the only feature of importance at the 
moment. . 

The run of hogs was again liberal in 
size, although not burdensome, but 
there was quite a little talk of the lib- 
eral western lard stocks compared witn 
those of a year ago. The fact that th- 
outward movement of lard was of good 
size, attracted no more than passing 
attention, although it was evident that 
export business of late, judging by the 
size of the shipment, has been some- 
what better than generally reported. 

The market was rather stubborn on 
the downturns, running into scattered 
commission house buying and covering 
and some professional support, but 
small rallies attracted profit taking and 
hedge pressure, and the slight upturns 
were not readily maintained. 

Cash Trade Good. 

Notwithstanding the general situa- 
tion, sentiment was divided. Indications 
were that commission houses, in some 
cases, were taking the constructive side, 
and again a few of the larger specu- 
lative houses were openly advising pur- 
chases of lard for the long pull. Do- 
mestic cash trade was reported fairly 
good, while the corn market again held 
very stubbornly, the price of the yellow 
cereal rallying close to the best levels 
of the season. 

In connection with the latter, it was 
rather interesting to note the report 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics on the price level from Novem- 
ber 15 to December 15. This said in 
part: “The receipts of hogs at seven 
primary markets during the four-week 
period ending December 22, were 24 per 
cent larger than during the correspond- 
ing period ended November 24. The 
corn-hog ratio declined from 11.3 to 
10.4 for the U. S., and from 12.6 to 12.0 
for Iowa, during the month.” 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of the week was 9.05c, 
compared with 8.95c the previous week, 
8.25¢ the same week last year, and 
11.85c two years ago. The average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 230 Ibs., against 230 Ibs. the 
previous week, 226 lbs. the same week 
last year and 231 Ibs. for the same 
period two years ago. 


Lard Exports Good. 


While the export movement of lard 
has been of good proportion the past 
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few weeks, there was a noticeable ten- 
dency in some quarters to minimize the 
shipments by contentions that the prod- 
uct was going out on consignments. 
While the latter was probably true to 
some extent, the fact remains that sup- 
plies are going abroad at a good rate, 
and are preventing greater accumula- 
tions in supplies than would otherwise 
be the case. The western lard stocks 
at the beginning: of the month were 
placed at 47,973,000 lbs., compared with 
41,363,000 lbs. a month ago, and 25,- 
180,000 lbs. the same time last year. 

A cold wave overspread the country 
particularly in the large hog raising 
sections accompanied with more or less 
snow fall. This was followed by a 
breaking up of the cold wave. ‘The 
latter, it was felt, would interfere with 
the hog movement for a time and might 
possibly have some influence on young 
livestock. As a whole, however, the 
hog situation, judging by the absence 
of concentrated pressure on the market, 
has been more or less discounted, but 
until such time as developments of a 
constructive character set in, some of 
the close observers of conditions are of 
the opinion that the future markets 
will continue to fluctuate over narrow 
limits. 

PORK—The market at New York 
was quiet and steady. Mess was quoted 
at $29.25@29.50; family, $32.25@34.00; 
fat backs, $25.00@28.00. At Chicago, 
mess pork was quotable at $28.00. 

LARD—Domestic cash trade was 
fair, while the export movement was 
liberal, but the market was influenced 
by the liberal hog run. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $12.15 
12.25; middle western, $12.10@12.20; 
New York City, 114c; refined conti- 
nent, 12%c; South America, 138¢; 
Brazil kegs, 14c; compound, car lots, 
12c; less than cars, 12%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at January price, loose 
lard, 85c under January; leaf lard, 135 
under January. 

BEEF—Demand was fair and the 
market steady at New York. Mess was 
quoted at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; 
family, $28.00@30.00; extra India mess, 
$44.00@46.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, 6 Ibs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LESS CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 


There was a decline in the quantity 
and value of canned meats exported 
in November, 1928, compared with the 
same month of 1927. These exports 
and their values, with comparisons, are 
reported as follows by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce: 


—November— —11 mos. ended Nov.— 


1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 
Total canned 


meat, 1bs.1,147,316 1,113,845 13,951,484 15,594,721 
:065 362,689 5,067,913 5, 97 


Value ..$ 404 067, 549, 
Canned beef, 

bs. .... 131,650 99,577 1,790,598 2,515,759 

Value ..§ 41,865 35,8384 640,928 828,646 
Canned sau- 

sage lbs.. 235,080 441,075 1,915,596 3,669,686 

Value ..$ 89,098 134,986 645, :097,409 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United States 
during the week ended Jan. 7, 1929: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 

WILTSHIRES. 


‘Week ended. 
Jan. 5, Jan. 7, Dec. 29, 
1 














929. 1928. 1928. 

Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 
WN cddkececctavcvcigtces 622 460 481 
EO TE occ cccccsce ccee ecees ain 
United Kingdom .... 524 406 411 
Other Europe ........ cece aie 
CUBR ccccccccccvcece 37 41 6 
Other countries ..... 61 8 64 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 
NN aiseicecessanwanns 2,132 2,570 3,331 
To Germany ........ 741 238 err 
United Kingdom .... 1,207 2,247 3,109 
Other Europe ....... 155 72 eoes 
ME cepcnewadesecee 1 esas 
Other countries ..... 28 13 222 
LARD. 
WOOD o.cncccexadousdqcdes 22, 9,768 17,649 
TO Gere ok cies vce 10,214 1,054 4,309 
Netherlands ......... 2,276 1,184 2, 
United Kingdom ..... 6,950 5,866 6,342 
Other Europe ...... 501 265 1,761 
GU wencesadcosscus 1,322 1,266 1,298 
Other countries ..... 966 133 1,279 
PICKLED PORK. 
eT ree 126 227 159 
To United Kingdom... 40 5 42 
Other Europe ....... 10 eoce 5 
eee 39 97 88 
Other countries ..... 37 125 24 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week Jan. 5, 1929. 

Hams and Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork 

Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 
TD wack eneswaneus 126 
PI as 6 actwawcneie 5 20 
Detroit ....... <n 36 
Port Huron eee eces 39 
. ££. aes aaa 
New Orleans ....... 33 4 1,102 17 
ae! 75 1,631 15,097 10 
Philadelphia ........ coee eeee 734 aeee 
eae 109 21 = 1,062 + 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 

shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: Mibs. M« Ibs. 
a re §24 1,207 
RE edb a rcnaderbaseonacéukeee 225 693 
ERIE Ts his Was ase wasnaesicigseecsaaaan 95 98 
ME hac bincucdegnenes sone 6 éeee0 
GIN oidildayiccwadionacsces 55 175 
Other United Kingdom ........... 143 241 
Lard 

Exported to: M Ibs 
CUMIN os i inccawsecwatnncxeacean 10,214 
CE ca rerewceigiteedastinesesaesadtas 8,818 
TINE oc ceadecenccusacdannceceaee 1,396 

—=—— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Jan. 5, 1929: 

Point of 





origin. Commodity Amonnt. 
COE WIG oo cc vdieccccvciévess 19,852 lbs. 
Cuba—Quarters of beef 253 

Denmark—Canned meats 580 Ibs. 
England—Meat extract ..... 2,400 lbs 
France—Canned meats ia 2,592 Ibs 
Germany—Smoked meats ... 2,124 Ibs 
Ireland—Smoked pork ............+.s. 4,970 lbs. 
New Zealand—Quarters of beef....... 753 

New Zealand—Veal cuts............. 213,077 Iba. 
New Zealand—Beef cuts.............. 180,910 Ibs. 
New Zealand—Meat products......... 12,847 Ibs. 
Spain—Canned meats ............... 1,848 lbs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 370 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef........ 252,000 Ibs. 


a 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York, 
January 2, 1929, to January 9, 1929, 
20,191,733 Ibs.; tallow, none; grease, 
364,000 lbs.; stearine, none. 


Uncle Jake says— 


“The making of New Year resolutions with many people reminds me of 
The woman promises to obey—the man 
promises to endow her with all of his earthly goods 
and then from that minute she does as she pleases 
while he spends his money on red neckties and silk 


the average marriage contract. 


. 


Parchment and Waxed Papers Protect the Nation’s Food 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
January 5, 1929, with comparisons, as 
follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week. 
Western dressed mts: Jan. 5. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 5,988 4,898%4 6,5881% 
Cows, carcasses... 793 668 839 
Bulls, carcasses. . . 77 8 
Veals, carcasses... 7,195 
Lambs, carcasses... 19,235 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,068 y 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 451,967 493,699 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,755,101 1,306,199 


Local slaughters: 


88 
8,011 


7,312 
10,186 
60,718 
38,496 


8,049 
10,925 
64,082 
49,731 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. | 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection for the week ended Jan. 
5, 1929, with comparisons are officially 
reported as follows: 

Week 
Prev. 

Western dressed meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses 1,622 
Cows, carcasses 1,719 
Bulls, carcasses { 29 
Veals, carcasses 1,033 
Lambs, carcasses 9,604 
Mutton, carcasses 658 321 
eee 479,482 508,188 

LIocal slaughters: 


528,802 


955 1,481 
1,172 1,553 
27,439 22,398 
3,593 3,220 


Watch 
tunities. 


“Wanted” page for oppor- 
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socks.” 


We do not ask you to make any resolutions, but we 
do ask you to consult your own best interest by 


using 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
wrappers, the wrappers that have made us 
thousands of business friends. 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00; 


KALAMAZOO 
KALAMAZOO. 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended Jan. 4, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week. 
Jan. 4. week. 1928. 


1,621 
954 


Western dressed meats: 
Steers, carcasses 1,848 
Cows, carcasses ...... 10% 1,167 
Bulls, carcasses 289 316 300 
Veals, carcasses 1,573 1,533 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 8,868 9,867 
Mutton, carcasses 1,154 1,269 
TB. Sesesecseusd 611, 5: 523,059 500,470 

Local slaughters: 

1,424 


811 
16,732 
3,536 


1,245 
1,906 
18,040 
3,954 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, January 8, 1929. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9 
@9%c l|b.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 
New York, 83%@8%c lb.; Manila co- 
coanut oil, tanks coast, 8@8%c Ib.; 
Cochin cocoanut oil, barrels New York, 
10%c lb. 

P. S. Y cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 11%c lb.; crude corn oil, barrels 
New York, 10%@10%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels New York, 10% @l11c lb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels New 
York, $1.30@1.35 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bar- 
rels New York, 9%c lb.; red oil, barrels 
New York, 10%@llc lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 8%c lb.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks New York, 9%@9%c 
= nominal; glycerine (soaplye), 7442c 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Jan. 9, 1929. 

With the colder weather more in- 
terest is being shown by the buyers of 
cracklings. Sales were made as low as 
90c along back for the 50 per cent 
grade, but $1.00 is about the price to- 
day. Stocks are smaller than they were 
a few weeks ago. 

Tankage is scarce and demand is fair, 
but fertilizer buyers are resisting pres- 
ent asking prices. 

Foreign bone meal is offered at low- 
er prices, as production seems to be 
greater than demand. 

Resale sulphate of ammonia is plenti- 
ful, much more so than at this time last 
year, and the price is substantially 
lower. 

Business is being done in the eastern 
market on a limited scale in all fer- 
tilizer materials. Fertilizer manufac- 
turers’ plants are well stocked and they 
now want to see mixed goods move out 
before taking on raw materials. 

oo” 
CASINGS EXPORTS FROM CHINA. 


Exports of sausage casings from 
China during the month of November, 
1928, were valued at $158,000. Other 
expcrts included hides and furs, $477,- 
000; bristles, $173,000; and egg prod- 
ucts, $70,000. 

———4e—_— 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended January 7, 1929, were 4,446 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. 
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TALLOW — Aside from a fairly 
steady tone to tallow in the East, the 
market was without particular feature. 
The volume of trade was light, with 


buyers holding off and producers look- 
ing on pending developments. The an- 
ticipated demand following the holidays 
has failed to develop as yet, but on 
the other hand, producers claim they 
are well sold up. 

The undertone was easy most of the 
time, but ideas as to prices vary some- 
what. As a whole, sentiment was 
mixed, and it was said that price fluctu- 
ations for the immediate future depend 
upon whether the consumer or the pro- 
ducer has to show his hand first. In 
competitive quarters the tone was about 
steady, although the volume of trade 
was light. 

At New York, extra f.o.b. was quoted 
at 9@9%c; special, 8%c; edible, 9%c. 
At Chicago, the market for tallow was 
quiet, but the undertone was firm. De- 
mand appeared better, and holders were 
asking higher levels. Good inquiry for 
prime packer was reported, with 9%c 
f.o.b. Chicago bid and declined. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 91% 
@9%c; fancy, 9% @9%c; prime packer, 
9%4c; No. 1, 8%c; No. 2, 7% @8c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was unchanged, with fine quoted at 
42s 6d, and good mixed at 40s 3d. 

STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet but very steady, with a lack of 
pressure of supplies. Buyers hesitated 
to follow advances. At New York, oleo 
was firmly held at 10%c. At Chicago, 
oleo was quiet but very steady, and was 
quoted at 10%4c. 

OLEO OIL—While the volume of 
trade was not large, the market showed 
considerable steadiness. Medium, New 
York, was quoted at 11c; extra, 11%c; 
lower grades, 10c. At Chicago, the mar- 
ket was quiet but steady, with extra 
quoted at 11%c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet, but the market at New York was 
very steady. Edible was quoted at 
15%c; extra winter, 13%c;_ extra, 
13%4c; extra No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 12%¢; 
No. 2, 12c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Trade was 
limited with routine interest in evi- 
dence, but the market was steady. Pure, 
New York, was quoted at 15c; extra, 
13c; No. 1, 12%c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—tThe market in the East 
ruled rather quiet and about steady the 
past week. Demand was limited owing 
to a tendency to await developments in 
tallow. Consumers were looking on 
while sellers were not inclined to press 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 
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offerings owing to the barely steady ap- 
pearance of the market. The latter 
made for a situation where buyers and 
sellers were apart in their ideas. Pro- 
ducers were said to be in a well sold- 
up condition, but it was generally 
agreed that considerable depended upon 
the future trend of tallow. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 8c; superior 
house, 8%@8%c; A white, 8%c; B 
white, 84%4c; choice white, 94% @9%c. At 
Chicago, the market was quiet with the 
undertone in greases firm. Trade in 
white grease was rather slow. Inquiries 
were good for medium and low grade 
stocks. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 7% @8c; yellow, 8%@8%c; B white, 
8%c; A white, 814c; choice white, 8%c. 


Xs 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 10, 1929. 


Blood. 


. Some trading has been reported in 
blood recently on basis of $4.75, f.o.b. 
Chicago. More interest is being shown 
by buyers and an upturn expected. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground..................$4.75@5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Buyers of digester hog tankages are 


out of the market at present. No trad- 
ing reported. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 1144@12% ammonia...... @5.00 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.75@5.00 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia........ 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Fertilizer materials continue to show 
more movement and inquiry is better. 
Some 200 tons of high grade went re- 
cently at $4.00 &10c, Chicago, carlot 
shipment. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10% am...... @ 4.00 & 10 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 4.00@ 4.10 & 10 
eae 3.75@ 4.00 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 
Liquid stick 3.75@ 4.00 


Bone Meals. 


It is apparently too early as yet for 
interest in bone meals, but activity is 
expected to develop before the end of 
the month. 


Per Ton. 


ee I I os 655 os cece Sec cease $50.00@55.00 
"rete rss tern 26.00@29.00 
PE, MOU oiiig sraccirawescsee ens 26.00@28.00 


Cracklings. 


Sales of cracklings are lacking, for 
the most part, although one sale is re- 
ported at $1.00 per protein unit, South 
American export. 

















'THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 














Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit, protein 


@ 1. 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease. & quality. 80.00@90.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
No change in mild gelatine and glue 


stocks market. Offerings are few; no 


trading. 

Per Ton. 
CO Oe Se ee \ toyed 
ED Bad. cueés ceedeadsucesne 33.00@35.00 
EEE dnb awiie pane sen na cane tecee 40.00@42.00 
Cattle Jaws, skulls and knuckles...... 40.00@42.00 


Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings. ..31.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib @5c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Cattle hoofs are scarce but prices are 
nominal, account big packers sold up on 
output. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
Be I iincc cans: <8 owas ves 56.00@120.60 
I I Sa ba tao Send vine vkawonue 45.00@ 47.00 
Ge EE S664 0:dosense tics scnanes 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 

of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 

A bullish sentiment is apparent 
among animal hair sellers today, follow- 
ing reports that one broker tried to buy 
several carlots winter grey at 64@7c. 
Most big packers holding onto surplus 
for an upturn. 


Coil and field dried 


Pug Keekiedae seaside 3 @ 3%c 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 @ be 
Processed rey, Winter. .......0.ccecce 6%@ Tc 
Cattle switches, each*................ 4%@ 5k%e 


*According to count. 
—_@——_ 


GERMAN PORK PRODUCTION. 

Germany’s domestic supplies of pork 
products showed substantial increases 
during October, indicating less depen- 
dence on foreign sources of supply, ac- 
cording to cabled advices to the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Slaughter reports from 36 centers for 
October, showed an increase of 45,000 
head over September, and 26,000 over 
October, 1927. Hog receipts at 14 
principal markets exceeded the preced- 
ing month by 44,000 head, and were 11,- 
000 over the corresponding month last 
year. 

Imports of cured pork and lard also 
are less than last year. The October 
bacon import total was well over Sep- 
tember, but 192,000 lbs. below October, 
1927. Lard imports fell 1,000,000 Ibs. 
below September, 1928, and more than 
7,000,000 lbs. below October last year. 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 








Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 
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years. 


installed it. 


C. Doering & Son 








A Big Percentage Cut from Your 
Production Costs 


OERING’S Continuous Worker is the greatest 
advance the Margarine plant has seen for many 
With a capacity of 7,000 lbs. an hour, auto- 
matic salting, doing away with table workers and 
many other improvements, this machine is being 
hailed as a great money-maker wherever it is used. 
Some of the nation’s biggest plants have already 


For the sake of economy and greater profits get 
acquainted with Doering’s Continuous Worker. 


1375-9 W. Lake St., 


Chicago 


Ask about our NEW Tierce Emptying Machine 














SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 10.—The Short- 
ening and Oil Division of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association re- 
ports the following quotations prevail- 
ing on January 10, 1929: 


Shortening—tierce basis. 
Rocky Mts. 
Mertnere Sieve eet of Becky hte. 
Pacific Coast States 
Salad Oil. 
Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. . 
Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. . 
Pacific Coast (Port Cities) 
Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. . 
Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast (Port Cities) 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 

%c less than White. 

a 
MEMPHIS FUTURE TRADING. 

Future trading in cottonseed and in 
cottonseed meal futures was inaugu- 
rated on the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
change on Tuesday, January 5, at 10 a. 
m., to be continued daily hereafter. 
Hours for trading are 10 a. m., to 
1:15 p. m., and from 9:30 a. m. to 11:5. 
a. m. on Saturdays. 

The unit of trading in seed and meal 
is 100 tons on a contract or 25 tons 
on a job. Contracts cannot be di- 
vided or jobs combined. Other general 
rules for trading are as follows: 

Fluctuations shall be in multiples of 
5 cts. per ton, equivalent to $5.00 per 
contract. Maximum daily fluctuations 
shall be not more than 40 points or 
$2.00 per ton from the previous day’s 
closing price. 

Commissions are $15.00 per contract 
for the purchase or for the sale of one 
contract. ($30.00 purchase and sale.) 
$5.00 per “job” for the purchase or for 
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We ance 


the sale of one job; ($10.00 purchase 
and sales.) current month trading 
ceases on the 25th day of the current 
month. 

Contract grades. 
and Prime 41% 
Meal. 

Deliveries of cottonseed or cotton 
seed meal shall be made in Memphis, 
subject to rules fair to both buyer and 
seller. 

“For a number of years it has been 
manifest that a well organized central 
market for cottonseed and cottonseed 


Prime Cottonsee’ 
Protein Cottonseed 
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products future contracts was highly 
desirable, for the increasing uses of cot- 
tonseed and its products has made thei: 
values more susceptible to price fiuc- 
tuations—hence the necessity for an 
exchange to record the constantly 
changing prices,” says the announce- 
ment. 

The Memphis Merchants Exchange, 
organized and operating since 1882, has 
placed _in_ practical operation “The 
Memphis Merchants Exchange clearing 
Association” to deal in cottonseed and 
cottonseed products futures. 
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_Price fluctuations in cotton oil futures on the 
during December are shown on the accompanying chart. 
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MOLipayY 


New York Produce Exchange 
These prices apply to 


prime summer yellow oil, for nearby and future. 


The Census report on refined oil for November, 


303,693 barrels, brought the 


average monthly consumption for the first four months of this season to 326,777 
barrels, against 311,937 barrels for the corresponding period last year. 


November seed receipts were comparatively heavy, and the visible supply on 


Dec. 1, refined basis, totaled 2,079,786 barrels. 


Seed still to. be received, based on 


last government cotton crop estimate, will produce 1,042,000 barrels refined oil the 


balance of the season. 


The government pig report, indicating a 5 per cent decrease in the 1928 fall pig 
crop from 1927, is construed as slightly bullish. 


This chart is prepared by the Edward Flash Company, New York. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Limited—Market  Irregular— 
Cash Trade Quiet—Crude Easier— 
Outside Markeis Factor—Lard Heavy 
—Government Oil Report Awaited. 
The market for cottonseed oil futures 

on the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week again experienced a very 
limited volume of trade and covered nar- 
row limits. Lack of new developments 
kept the market more or less in a rut 
with operations mainly of a profes- 
sional character and the market still 
lacking leadership on either side. 

Commission house and refiners’ brok- 
ers were first on one side and then on 
the other, but the small breaks ran into 
a scattered demand, while the bulges 
met more or less scattered opposition. 
On the whole, the range was a little 
easier, although price fluctuations 
throughout the week were not im- 
portant. 

There was an absence of the liquida- 
tion in the spot delivery, so noticeable 
the previous week. The outside mar- 
kets were under pressure for a time 
and brought about some selling and 
liquidation in oil but when cotton re- 
covered somewhat it brought along with 
it some profit taking in oil. 


Lard Weakness Affects Oil. 


Part of the dullness in cottonoil was 
again traceable to heaviness in the 
lard situation. With a liberal run of 
hogs and comparatively liberal lard 
stocks, the western lard market had 
difficulty in holding small rallies, and 
this appeared to discourage those op- 
erating on the constructive side of oil. 
While it is true that lard did not break 
wide open, the fact that the market 
displayed an easy tone brought about 
some selling of oil and, in the main, 
created a tendency to look on pending 
developments. 

Another feature which had a tend- 
ency to limit trade was the disposition 
to go slow or to even up prior to the 
December oil consumption report, which 
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is due at the close of the week. The 
trade was anticipating a consumption 
figure somewhat: in excess of that for 
December, 1927. 


The anticipated improvement in con- 
suming demand for oil failed to ma- 
terialize in a broad way. Buyers ap- 
parently were awaiting the government 
figures also. Generally, cash interests 
reported trade quiet to fair, but cash 
prices were very steady and reports in- 
dicated that deliveries against old 
orders were running at a fairly liberal 
pace. 


The crude markets were easier al- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 10, 1929.— 
Highter cotton, corn and lard have 
brought about higher markets in cotton 
oil, with increased demand for crude 
and refined. Crude, Texas, 8%c asked; 
valley, 8%4c; offerings light. Bleach- 
able in good demand at 8%c Texas, 
9%c New Orleans, loose. Traders gen- 
erally awaiting December consumption 
report due Saturday. If disappointing 
this may bring moderate declines. Tem- 
porarily, however, if lard continues to 
advance oil will follow. Some hedging 
appears daily, also switches from Jan- 
uary-March to May and July, at fair 
premiums. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 10, 1929.— 
Crude oil in demand at 8%@8%%c, val- 
ley, according to shipment; 41 per cent 
meal, $45.00, f.0.b. Memphis; loose cot- 
tonseed hulls offered in Memphis at 
$10.00 without takers. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 10, 1929..—Prime 
cottonseed, west Texas, $34.00; Dallas 
territory, $45.00; snaps and _ bollies, 
west Texas, $30.00; prime crude oil, 
8%@8%c; forty-three per cent cake 
and meal, f.o.b. Dallas, $43.50; hulls, 
$10.00; mill run linters, 4@5c. Weather 
fair and cold; market inactive. 


though rather quiet. However, some 
crude came out in the southeast and 
Valley at 8%c, and in Texas at 8c, with 
the southeast and Valley later 8%c bid 
and Texas 8c bid. The developments in 
crude, however, cut very little figure, 
as no particular pressure from that 
quarter is anticipated the balance of the 
season. The trade in the main is look- 
ing toward lard to furnish price fluctu- 
ations from this time on. 


Cotton Less of a Factor. 


The trend in cotton will probably cut 
some figure from time to time, but the 
cotton market has lost some of its ef- 
fect. Reports from the south this week 
indicated a possibility of fertilizer sales 
running less than last year, and at the 
same time indicated that there would 
be little if any increase in cotton acre- 
age. Reports as to weevil hibernation 
were conflicting although a good many 
advices indicated that cold weather was 
needed to check the latter. Part of the 
cold wave that overspread the greater 
portion of the country worked into the 
South and attracted some attention. 

The western lard stocks at the be- 
ginning of the month were placed at 
47,973,000 Ibs., 41,363,000 lbs. a month 
ago, and at 25,180,000 lbs. a year ago. 

A rather interesting analysis of the 
prospective supplies of the season was 
issued by H. Hentz & Co. as follows: 

14,373,000 bales cotton (excl. of lin- 
ters). 
700 lbs. seed per bale to be 
crushed. 


10,061,100,000 Ibs. of seed equal to 
5,030,550 tons of seed to crush. 
300 lbs. of crude per ton of 
seed. 


1,509,165,000 Ibs. of crude. 
120,733,200 refining loss, 8%. 


1,388,431,800 lbs. of refined oil 


equal to 
8,471,079 bbls. refined oil 
of 400 Ibs. each. 

Reports from Washington had it that 
the principal general farm organiza- 
tions of the nation had jointly asked 
Congress for a sweeping increase in 
tariffs to 45 per cent on all fats and 
oils. 











ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


reANED =COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 
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Re-Sale Value 


New Orleans Cotton Seed Oil quo- 
tations more correctly reflect 
the real value of spot oil and 
are constantly governed by the 
fluctuations in refined and crude 
oil values. The value of the 
contract to buyer and seller is 
calculable to a degree which 
leaves no latitude for manipula- 
tion. 

The high quality of oil tenderable 
on contract, central delivery 
point, bulk delivery, an indem- 
nity bond guaranteeing weight, 
grade and quality at time of 
delivery, transit privileges and 
other economic advantages and 
stabilizing influences—all give 
the New Orleans Cotton Oil 
Contract a definite re-sale value. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 


————_—_., 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 




















General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


wo: 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Preduce Exchange 








COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 


Friday, Jan. 4, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


995 a 1025 

400 1010 1000 1000 a 1006 

1005 a 1015 

1000 1022 1019 1019 a .... 

1025 a 1040 

3300 1042 1039 1089 a .... 

.... 1040 a 1055 

200 1053 1053 1052 a 1054 

400 1067 1058 1054 a 1060 

saies, including switches, 5,300 
crude S. E. 8%3¢c sales. 
Saturday, Jan. 5, 1929. 


= csasS 
June 
ae 
Aug. 
Total 
bbls. P. 


1025 
1006 
1020 
"100 1017 1017 1017 
oss kia 1020 
900 1037 1036 1036 
1038 
- 1100 1050 1050 1050 a 1051 
1055 a 1060 
sales, including switches, 2,100 

a crude S. E. 8%c bid. 


Monday, Jan. 7, 1929. 


990 a 1025 
1000 a 1006 
1005 a 1017 
— 500 1016 1014 1014 a.... 
(eg eee eae 1015 a 1031 
3600 1036 1035 1035 a 1036 
1040 a 1046 
600 1051 1051 1051 a.... 
200 1058 1058 1056 a 1060 
sales, including switches, 4,900 
. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1929. 
990 


1036 
1050 


Sewer ee oe & 


a 1025 
.. 1000 a 1006 
.»- 1003 a 1015 
1200 1012 1011 ot i aa 
>» 1011 a 1030 
. 1200 1035 1033 1038. a .... 
is 1035 a 1050 
; - 2700 1050 1050 1049 a 1050 
1055 a 1060 
sales, including switches, 5,100 
P. crude S. E. 8c bid. 
cease Jan. 9, 1929. 


1000 
> 1006 
1006 
2 1019 
1025 
1040 
1040 
1059 
: 1064 
"Total sales, including switches, 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 
Thursday, Jan. 10, 1929. 


.. 1010 
. 1010 
1005 
1022 


bbls. 


1050 
1025 
1020 


oo & 


1040 
1043 
1058 


J 
—, ..... 2400 1059 


ee eee ae 


1072 
3,700 


1040 
1025 
1025 
1024 
1045 


1022 


1021 
ss 00 awED & 
1047 
1050 
1063 
. 1068 


May Bice 
June ..... 
ee 
Aug. ee 
Sales 5,400 barrels. 


1060 
1064 
1072 


1060 








See page 40 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A rather quiet 
week featured the market with buyers 
holding off while sellers maintained 
ideas. The situation in competing quar- 
ters, particularly in tallow, was being 
watched very closely. At New York, 
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cocoanut oil, tanks, was quoted at 8% 
@8'2c for futures, while on the Pacific 
coast tanks were quoted at 8@8l4c. 

CORN OIL—tThe last sales reported 
were at 8%c, f.o.b. mills, but the mar- 
ket was quiet and barely steady with 
prices later quoted nominally at 8%@ 
85¢c, f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A scarcity of 
available supplies served to keep down 
the volume of trade and make for a 
strong situation in this oil. At New 
York, barrels nominally were quoted at 
12% @12! lec; tanks, 10%c; and Pacific 
coast tanks, 9% @10c nominal. 

PALM OIL—A good volume of busi- 
ness passed the early part of the week, 
but trade quieted the latter half. In- 
dependent steadiness was displayed by 
prices, but late in the week there was 
a tendency to go slow pending develop- 
ments in competing quarters. At New 
York, spot Nigre was qutoed at 8%c; 
shipment Nigre at 8c; spot Lagos, 8% 
@9c; shipment Lagos, 85c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The volume 
of trade was moderate but the market 
was very steady, with tanks New York 
quoted at 8.30@8.40c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
limited but the market was steady. Spot 
foots, New York, small lots, were said 
to have sold at llc. The spot market, 
however, was quoted at 10%c, and new 
crop foots quoted at 94% @9%c. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Sellers were 
reported asking 8c for future shipment. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was quiet and the market about 
steady, prices quoted nominally %c over 
January; southeast and Valley, 8%c 
sales and bid; Texas, 8c sales and bid. 

a 


COTTONSEED FEEDS EXPORTED. 

Exports of cottonseed cake from the 
United States during the month of No- 
vember, 1928, totaled 23,385 tons, or ap- 
proximately 52 per cent less than the 
total for November, 1927, 49,035 tons. 
Exports of cottonseed meal reached 
17,096 tons, compared with 14,755 tons 
the same month last year. For the 
eleven months ended November, 1928, 
exports of cottonseed cake were 170,- 
058 tons, against 282,123 tons the same 
period in 1927; of cottonseed meal, 60,- 
179 tons, against 116,099 tons the cor- 
responding period last year. 

— ~~ ——- 


MARGARINE IN NOVEMBER. 

Production of margarine during 
November, 1928, as reported by mar- 
garine manufacturers to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, with com- 
parisons for the same month last year, 


was as follows: 

November, November, 
1928, 1927, 
Lbs. Lbs. 

. .29,126,253 24,552,772 


1.442'957 ~ 1'360,665 
25,913,437 


Uncolored margarine 
Colored ma. zarine 


Total 39,210 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Jan. 9, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 32s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 29s 6d. 
— —~% -— 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, January 2,:1929, to January 9, 
1929, none. 





mar- 
. Bu- 
com- 
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vember, 
1927, 
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HE illustration above shows 

the Crackling Expeller with an 
elevator for floor feeding, also 
equipped with Ding’s Magnetic Sepa- 
rator, which in the case of floor 
feeding, rests on the floor instead of 
on the top of the Expeller. 


Anderson Crackling Expellers are 
flexible enough in design to meet 
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The 
CAnderson 


| ‘R. B. Crackling 


Expeller 


Equipped 
with 
Elevator for 


Floor Feeding 


> 


any pressing requirements in the dry 
rendering process. Here is a machine 
that has a greater speed, greater 
capacity and added efficiency and 
economy in operation than the old 
type pressing equipment. If you seek 
to make greater profits in 1929, in- 
vestigate Anderson Expellers. See 
them in operation in other plants. 
Write for complete information. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1946 West 96th Street 


I Nyacerm Cleveland, Ohio 


EXPELLER: 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were steadier the latter 
part of the week, buyers covering on 
grain strength. There was limited hedge 
pressure, although hogs were barely 
steady. Cash trade was moderate. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonoil quiet with firm, scattered 
buying to cover on outside strength 
and even up for the govert....ent report. 
Trade was featureless. Crude firmer; 
southeast, 83sc bid; valley, 834c nom- 
inal; cash trade moderate awaiting con- 
sumption figures. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon were: Jan., $10.10@ 
10.27; Feb., $10.10@10.25; Mar., $10.28; 
Apr., $10.30@10.50; May, $10.51; June, 
$10.50@10.65; July, $10.66; August, 
$10.70@10.80. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 9c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10%c. 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Jan. 11, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.30@12.40; middle 
western, $12.15@12.25; city, 115¢c; re- 
fined continent, 12%¢c; South American, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 
12c. 

—— 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 11, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 195,187 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 23,779 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 60,791 quar- 
ters, to the Continent, 4,045. 

ne * 

GOAT AND KID SKIN STOCKS. 

The number of raw goat and kid skins 
held by tanners in this country on No- 
vember 30, 1928, was 7,306,861, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, compared with 7,737,082 on No- 
vember 30, 1927, and 8,050,742 on Oc- 
tober 31, 1928. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Jan. 10, 


1929, as follows: 
Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Choice 
Good 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 


END cccececssssoccssonseccccesccsss SEED 
EN Chi SE Geen see sasetsoxhse<sn<soc eee 


18.00@20.00 


Common 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice ... 
Good 


23.50) 


CHICAGO. 


p8s50 0050600660002 00 0s0eseaneu $22.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$23.00@25.00 


21.50@23.00 
; ¢ 20.00@22.00 


20.00@21.50 


$22.00@24.50 
20.00@22.00 


22.50@25.00 
20.50@22.50 


24.00@25.00 
20.00@22.50 


19.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 


19.00@20.00 18.00@ 20.00 


18.00@19.00 


25.50 
21.50@23.50 


Medium .. 19.50@21.50 


COWS: 
d 


eee 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
Choice 


30.00@31.00 
cecccceececveccscscvcccconese 28.00@29.C0 


Medium 


17.00@18.00 
15.50@17.00 
14.00@15.50 


30.00@31.00 
0.00 


17.00@18.50 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@16.50 
15.00@15.00 


28.00@31.00 
26.00@28.00 
24.00@26.00 
22.00@24.00 


27.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 
24.00@25.09 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
28.00@30.00 
26.00@28.00 


32.00@3z 
31.00@32 
29.006 
27.00@ 





31.00@32.00 
30.00@31.00 
29.00@ 30.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
27.00@29.00 


Common 26.00@ 28.00 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 


28.00@29.00 
eo creeseceeseccccececcocsccese 27.00@28.00 


Good 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
Good 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 

LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 Ibs. 
16-22 Ibs. 

SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. av 

PICNICS: 


BUTTS Boston Style: 
4-8 lbs. av 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


16.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 


17.00@18.00 
16.50@17.50 
16.00@17.00 
14.00@15.00 


13.50@14.50 


28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 


16.00@18.00 
14,00@16.00 
12.:00@14.00 


17.00@19.00 -00@ 19.00 
15.00@17.00 .00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 


19.00@20.00 
19.00@20.00 
18.50@19.50 
15.50@17.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.50@ 18.50 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


18.00@20.00 
18.09@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
16.50@17.00 


14.50@ 16.00 14.00@15.50 


16.00@17.00 


12.00@13.00 


9.00@ 9.50 
14.50@15.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 
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BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, January 10, 1929. 

General provision market continues 
rather quiet. Very little activity on 
A. C. hams, due to light supplies. De 
mand improving for picnics and A. C. 
hams. 

Spot market on A. C. hams, but un- 
able to attract offerings this basis, 
Square shoulders weak; lard dull. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 70s; hams, 
American cut, 106s; hams, long cut, 
108s; Cumberland cut, 72s; short backs, 
81s; bellies, clear, 81s; Canadian, 84s; 
spot lard, 60s 3d. 

P 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration, according to cable advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 4,900 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 78,000 at a top Berlin price of 
17.6c a pound, compared with 100,000 
at 14.8c a pound the same week, 1927. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet, with practically no change in 
prices. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet, with American bacon slow and 
Cumberland prices lower. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 5,000 for the 
week, compared with same number for 
the same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending January 3, 
1929, was 109,500. 

Xe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended January 11, 1929, with 
comparisons are reported as follows: 

PACKBR HIDBS. 
Week ended, Prev. 
Jan. 11, ’29. 
Spr. nat. strs.2244@23n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @21 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @19% 
Heavy butt 
brnd’d strs. @19% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @18% 
Ex-light Tex. 
@17 
@li 


strs. 
Brnd’d cows. 
@18 
Lt. nat. cows @17% 
Nat. bulls... @13 
Brnd’d bulls.12 @12% 
@26 


Cor. week, 
1928. 


Hvy. nat cows 
@15 20% @21ax 
134%@14% 19%@20 
@26 33 @34 
@30 
@29 


Calfskins ... 


Kips, ov-wt.. 
Kips, brnd’d 
Slunks, reg.. 
Slunks, hris.. @55 95 @1.10 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @17% @18ax 25%4b@2éax 
...-16 @16% @li7ax 244%4@25 

@12%n 134@14%n @20 
@11%n 12 @13n 1 
@24 @24n 

ps @21n @22n 27 @28n 
Slunks, reg... @1.25 @1.25 1.25@1.40 
Slunks, hris..45 @50n 45 @50n 90 @1.00n 

COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy steers. .144@15 
Hvy. cows ..144%4@15 
Buffs 144%@15 
Extremes ...1644@17ax 
Bulls 


ps 7 

Light calf ..1. .f 
Deacons ..... 1.40@1.50 
Slunks, reg.. 

Slunks, hris.. 
Horsehides .. 

Hogskins ...70 @8s0 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. aoe. 2a 1.50@2.10 


Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....1.90@2.10 1.80@2.00 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Dry pelts....25 @27 26 @28 


25 @30 
5.50@6.50 
70 @80 


2.25@2.80 
1.20@1.25 
25 @28 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market experienced unusual activity 
during the period beginning last Satur- 
day, at sharply lower prices. The sharp 
preak in heavy native cows last week, 
with a further decline of 1c this week, 


was extended to the list in general, but 
the decline was irregular as compared 
with the prices maintained for several 
weeks previous to the close of the year. 
Branded steers and cows show a decline 
of 1@1%c from the prices maintained 
during December, light native cows and 
native steers around 2c decline and 
heavy native cows and extreme native 
steers 3c decline. 

On Saturday of last week around 
70,000 hides moved, practically all de- 
scriptions involved. There was another 
big movement of around 80,000 on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, running well to light 
and branded cows, and bulls. Further 
scattered sales increased the _ total 
movement to around 180,000 to 200,000 
hides for the entire period, dating from 
late November into January. Demand 
has quieted down for the moment, with 
some attempt apparent to extend the 
full decline to the branded and native 
steers. 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally around 22%4@238c, with last trad- 
ing at 24c in the East. Heavy native 
steers sold last Saturday at 21c and 
quoted on this basis; buyers’ ideas not 
over 20%6c. Several cars extreme na- 
tive steers sold mid-week at 18c; one 
ear sold at the end of last week at 19c. 

Butt branded steers sold both late 
last week and early this week at 1914c, 
Colorados moving at 18%c. Heavy 
Texas steers sold mid-week at 19%c. 
Couple packers moved 5,000 light Texas 
steers at 18c. One packer moved 3,700 
extreme light Texas steers, November- 
December dating, at 17c. 

Last trading in heavy native cows, 
mid-week, was at 18c; about 14,000 
moved at this figure early this week, 
while 19¢ was paid late last week. Light 
native cows were established late last 
week at 174%4c, and a good movement 
followed this week at same figure. 
Branded cows also sold throughout the 
period in a good way at 17c. 

Native bulls were sold by all packers, 

a total of about 7,500 November-Decem- 
bers bringing 13c. Branded bulls inac- 
tive and quoted nominally around 12@ 
12%e. 
_ SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in January small packer hides opened 
up late last week and was carried over 
into first part of this week. Around 
32,000 January hides were moved on 
basis of 17%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 16%c for branded, 
with possibly a differential in the case 
of some outside plants. Later, one lo- 
cal killer moved 5,500 Januarys at same 
figure for natives and 16c, or %4c less, 
for branded. One local killer still hold- 
ing January take-off. Buyers are talk- 
ing lower on some outside lots avail- 
able. On the Pacific Coast, some Port- 
land and New Westminster November 
steers moved at 17%c for export, f.o.b. 
those points. 


HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer hide 
trimmings last sold at $35.00 for both 


old style and new style; small packer 
trimmings quoted around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market has settled a bit, following the 
big movement in the packer market, 
and offerings are not large. There ap- 
pears to be a fairly good demand for 
all-weights around 47 lb. average at 
14'%¢, selected, delivered, and 14%c re- 
ported paid, with 15c generally asked. 
Heavy steers and cows priced 144%@ 
15c. Some demand for 45/60 lb. buff 
weights at 14%c, with 15¢ generally 
asked. Good 25/45 Ib. extremes range 
16%@17c asked. Bulls quoted 10%@ 
11c. All-weight branded priced 1242@ 
13c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—The heavy movement 
in packer calfskins last week about 
cleaned up the market; northerns 
moved at 26c and southerns at 25c, for 
both Novembers and Decembers. 

One car of first salted Chicago city 
calf sold this week at 24c; late last 
week there were sales at 25c. Outside 
cities quoted around 23144@24c. Mixed 
cities and countries around 21@22c, 
nom. 

KIPSKINS—One packer booked kip- 
skins quietly to tanning account. An- 
other packer moved November-Decem- 
ber kips at 22%c for natives, 21c for 
over-weights and 20c for branded. How- 
ever, one packer reports a bid of 23c 
later for December natives. 

First salted Chicago city kips quoted 
nominally around 21c. Outside cities 
nominally 20@21c. Mixed cities and 
countries around 18@19c. 

Packer regular slunks were well 
cleaned up last week at $1.50 for regu- 
lars; hairless sold at same time at 55c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market slow; mixed 
lots priced around $5.25@5.75, ranging 
up to $6.25@6.50 asked for straight 
city renderers, although $7.00 reported 
paid late last week for several cars 
straight city renderers. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 25 
@27c per lb., according to section. 
Last actual trading in big packer 
shearlings was at $1.50 for No. 1’s and 
$1.25 for fresh clipped, under % inch; 
No. 2’s quoted around $1.40. One lot 
of 5,700 being offered out and seller 
expects to realize $1.50. Fall clip pelts 
last sold at $2.10. Pickled skins quoted 
$9.00 per doz. last paid for straight 
run of packer lamb at Chicago; New 
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York market nominally $8.75@9.00, 
based on deterioration in quality. Last 
trading on graded basis at Chicago was 
last week at $10.00 for blind ribby 
lambs and. $8.75 for ribby lambs; ribby 
sheep at $10.00 and blind ribby sheep 
$11.50. Small packer lamb pelts 
around $2.25 asked. 

PIGSKINS—Last trading in pigskin 
strips was at 10c for No. 1’s and 9c for 
No. a’s, big packer specifications. Gel- 
atine stocks last sold at 5c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 
market fairly active and sharply lower. 
At the close of last week, couple pack- 
ers moved about 5,000 December butt 
branded steers at 19c and 8,000 Colo- 
rados at 18c, these being koshers. 
Early this week, several cars of heavy 
native steers moved at 20%c for De- 
cember koshers. Bulls quoted at 13c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market shows a more steady tone but 
trading continues rather quiet. Good 
all-weights can be sold at 14%c. Buff 
weights in demand at 14%c, with up 
to 15¢c asked. Good 25/45 lb. extremes 
generally priced at 164%@l17c asked, 
with buyers confident that 164¢c repre 
sents top at the moment. 

CALFSKINS—Some trading in 5-7 
calfskins reported at $2.20, early, or 
10c down from last week; some 7-9’s 
reported at same time at $2.60, as 
against $2.65 last week. However, 
8,000 7-9’s reported later at $2.70, or 
5e over last week. The 9-12’s are 
quoted nominally around $3.50. 

ee 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
five days ended January 5, 1929, 4,330,- 
000 Ibs.; previous five days, 4,193,000 
lbs.; same week, 1928, 5,094,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to January 5, 3,403,000 
lbs.; same period, 1928, 5,094,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the five days ended January 5, 1929, 
4,287,000 lbs.; previous five days, 
4,424,000 lbs.; same week, 1928, 4,779,- 
000 Ibs.; from January 1 to January 5, 
3,607,000 lbs.; same period, 1928, 
4,779,000 Ibs. 

— 


Do you know how to build your hide 
pack to avoid shrinkage and keep your 
hides in No. 1 condition? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of November and October 
1928, with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,316 manufacturers and 
dealers, together with stocks disposed of during that month, are reported by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


1928. 


Cattle, total, hides 
Domestic—Packer hides 
Domestic—Other than packer 
Foreign 

Buffalo 

Calf and kip 

Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
Hides 
Fronts, whole fronts 
Butts, whole butts 
Shanks 

Goat and kid, skins 

Cabretta, skins 

Sheep and lamb, skins 

Skivers and fleshers, dozens 

Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 

Deer and elk, skins 

Pig and hogs, skins 

Pig and hog strips, pounds 


*Represents deliveries by packers, 


Stocks on hand or in transit 
ov., ct... 
1928. 

3,816,399 


Deliveries 
during 
Nov., 1928* 

1,333,861 


Ov., 
1927. 


3,778,763 
2,627,519 
762,421 
388,823 
42,394 
8,172,723 
100,788 


104, 
178,506 
202,319 

91,818 
898,704 


butchers, dealers and importers. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Jan. 10, 1929. 


CATTLE—Compared week ago all 
grades light steers steady to 25c high- 
er, good to choice yearlings showing 
most advance; choice weighty steers 
steady, very scarce, but lower grades 
25@40c lower. Two-way market all 
week long, light offerings regardless of 
grade getting best action; fairly de- 
pendable market on butcher heifers 
and light mixed and heifer yearlings, 
such kinds very uneven, but mostly 
steady; fat cows and cutters, 25c lower; 
bulls firm; vealers strong. Extreme top, 
light yearlings, $17.00; part load, 
$17.25; best heavies, $16.50; most 
short-fed weighty steers, $12.50@14.00; 
comparable grade yearlings, $13.25@ 
14.75; supply common to medium light 
steers and yearlings selling at $12.50 
down to $10.75, below trade require- 
ments; light low cutter cows down to 
$5.00, most low cutters, $5.50; strong- 
weights, $6.25; most butcher heifers, 
$9.50@11.50; practical top, good light 
heifer yearlings, $13.00. 

HOGS—Shippers were in the market 
for largest percentage of receipts in 
months and, in spite of relatively heavy 
runs late in week, buying interests 
were unable to force the top below the 
$9.00 mark. In comparison with a 
week ago weight averages over 160 
Ibs. are 15@30c higher; light lights 
and pigs, 25@40c higher; packing 
sows, 30@35c higher. Today’s top, 
$9.15, with bulk of good and choice 160 
@300 lb. averages going at $8.85@ 
9.05; 130@150 lb. averages, $8.50@ 
8.90; pigs, $8.00@8.50, choice strong- 
weights making $8.75; packing sows, 
$8.00@8.25, smooth sows on butcher 
order selling up to $8.40, a few of out- 
standing quality as high as $8.50. 

SHEEP—Light receipts occasioned 
higher prices early in week, but in- 


(Reported by 


creased mid-week runs partially neu- 
tralized the advance, today’s sales reg- 
istering 25@40c higher than a week 
ago but 50@75c lower than the high 
time. Aged sheep, $1.00 higher; 
week’s top, fat lambs, $17.25; today’s 
top, $16.75; bulk for week, $16.00@ 
16.50; fat ewes, $8.00@10.25, top, 
$10.50; yearling wethers, $13.75@ 
14.50. 
—— fe 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 10, 1929. 


CATTLE—Choice grades of fed 
steers and yearlings selling above 
$13.50 were very scarce, and the few 
offered sold fully steady, which was 
also the case with low-priced kinds sell- 
ing under $11.00. Inbetween grades 
of short feds predominated in the sup- 
ply and sold unevenly at 25@50c 
lower prices with extreme cases off 
more. Light fed heifers scaling under 
700 lbs. met a broad demand and are 
strong to 25c higher for the week; 
heavy heifers and most butcher cows 
were dull and 15@25c lower; cutters 
held steady, while bull prices advanced 
fully 25c. Vealers closed around 
steady, with choice grades at $15.00@ 
15.50; the week’s top reached $16.00 
on 1,104-Ib. steers; best yearlings 
scored $15.50, while heavy steers went 
at $13.75; bulk of the short feds cleared 
from $11.25@13.00. 

HOGS—Moderate receipts and a 
rather broad shipping demand were re- 
sponsible for an advance of 25@35c s 
in hog values; lighter weights scaling 
under 200 lbs. had the preference and 
showed the most upturn in prices. At 
the close, choice grades of 160@240 Ib. 
weights reached $8.95 for the week’s 
top; packers were good buyers at the 
advance. Packing grades closed around 
10@15c higher. 

SHEEP—Sharp advances of 50@ 


January 12, 1929, 


75¢e were registered in both fat lambs 
and sheep during the week; the high 
point of the fed season was reached 
on the close, when best fed westerns 
went on shipping account at $16.50, 
Bulk of the week’s supply of fed lambs 
cleared from $15.50@16.25; best fat 
ewes went at $9.00, with the bulk at 
$8.00@8.75. 
a Xe 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Jan. 10, 1929. 


CATTLE—Fed yearlings and light 
steers were in good demand all week 
and prices held fully steady, while 
weighty steers and medium weights 
were draggy with the price trend lower. 
The week’s decline measured mostly 25 
@50c. She-stock held mostly steady. 
Bulls advanced 25c and veals 50c. No 
strictly choice fed steers were offered, 
Best yearlings, $15.00; medium weights, 
$14.65; weighty steers, $14.00. Practi- 
cal top veals, $14.00, few $14.50. 

HOGS—Receipts have been fairly 
liberal but demand has increased from 
all quarters and the drift to prices for 
the period under review has_ been 
stronger, comparison Thursday with 
Thursday, uncovering a net advance of 
25@35c. The outstanding feature of 
the trade has been the narrowing of 
the price range between light and 
heavyweight butchers. Thursday’s top, 
$8.85, was paid for choice 190@210 lb. 
averages. eae sows, $8.15@8.25; 
stags, $7.50@8.00 

SHEEP—Prices for fat lambs have 
fluctuated sharply during the period. 
Moderate receipts Monday and Tues- 
day, here and elsewhere, resulted in 

sensational advances. On Wednesday, 
under liberal supplies, prices broke, 
while Thursday’s market opened lower 
but closed with the decline regained. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show lamb prices 50@75c higher, with 
bulk of fed wooled lambs $15.50@16.00; 
top, $16.10; fed clipped lambs, $14. 60: 


fat sheep, 50c higher, with bulk of fat F 


ewes now selling $8.50@9.00. 











BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 


: Steck Yards National 
Write or wire us 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Unien Stock Yards, Chicago 




















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Indiana 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy ay & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


’Phone—Wire 


Union Steck Yards. CHICAGO 














J. W. MURPHY Co. 


Bayers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


So. Omaha 


Omaha, Nebr. E. K. Corrigan 














E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R, G. Symon 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Jan. 10, 1929. 

CATTLE—Steers unevenly steady to 
25¢ lower with low-priced kinds mostly 
steady. Mixed yearlings and heifers, 
25¢ to mostly 50c higher; cows and all 
cutters generally steady, with spots on 
better grade cows up 25c and light low 
cutters 15@25c lower; bulls, 25@50c 
higher; good and choice vealers, steady 
to 25c higher. Tops for week: 704-lb. 
mixed yearlings, $15.00; 886-lb. year- 
lings, $14.75; 810-lb. heifers, $14.00; 
1,160-Ib. matured steers, $13.65. 

HOGS—Broad shipping demand early 
this week pushed prices up 25c, but this 
was practically all erased later. To- 
day’s market is steady to 10c higher 
than a week ago, pigs being steady to 
25e lower. Bulk of light and butcher 
hogs today, $8.90@9.15; top, $9.25. 

SHEEP—curtailed receipts and act- 
ive demand pushed lamb and sheep 
prices up fully $1.00 from last Thurs- 
day’s figures; today’s market steady; 
bulk of lambs, $16.00@16.25, top to 
city butchers $16.50; most fat ewes, 
$6.00@8.00. 

fe = 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 10, 1929. 

CATTLE—A lower steer market and 
somewhat stronger feeling in she stock 
characterized the week’s cattle trading. 
Steers, with exception of yearlings anu 
a few of the lightest matured kinds 
sold at a 25@50c decline; yearlings 
steady. Fat she stock found a strong 
to 25c higher market; bulls and cutter 
grades of cows unchanged; vealers, 
$1.00 lower. Yearling steers averaging 
1,009 Ibs. and barely choice brought 
$14.75 as week’s top. 

HOGS—A fairly broad shipping de- 
mand and moderate supplies sent values 
sharply above last Thursday’s bearish 
trade. Butcher hog values went to 
$9.00 on light weights; bulk, 160-280 
lbs., $8.75@8.85; choice 320 lb., $8.60; 
packing sows, $7.50@8.00 

SHEEP—Lambs reached peak for the 
season at $16.50, but dropped late to 
$16.25; compared with week ago, fat 
lambs are around $1.00 higher. Aged 
sheep ruled unevenly $1.00@1.50 
higher; yearlings, $1.00 higher. Late 
sales fed lambs, $15.85@16.25; natives, 
$16.00; fall clipped lambs, $14.75; shorn 
yearlings, $14.00; choice lightweight 
mutton ewes, up to $9.75. 


——— 


SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 10, 1929. 


CATTLE — Although slaughter 
steers, yearlings and she-stock trade 
carried a somewhat easier undertone, 
outside demand proved a _ sustaining 
factor and very little price revision 
occurred. Choice medium weight 
beeves topped at $16.75; good year- 
lings reached $13.75, and grain feds 
bulked at $10.50@12.25. Most heifers 
brought $10.50@11.50, a few choice 
heavies made $13.50, and beef cows 
cashed largely at $7.75@9.25. Bulls 
and vealers registered 25@50c ad- 
vances. Vealers topped at $13.50, and 
heavy medium bulls sold mostly $8.75 
@9.00 late. 
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HOGS — Butchers ruled 25@35c 
higher; all weights made $8.75 freely 
late, and most 170@350 lb. averages 
went at $8.65@8.75, with less attractive 
loads down to $8.50 largely. Packing 
sows gained 10@15c and made $8.00@ 
8.25 mostly. 

SHEEP—After $1.00@1.25 gains 
lifted slaughter lamb values to highest 
levels since last Spring, prices reacted 
lower and only 25@40c upturns were 
retained from last week’s close. The 
extreme top reached $16.75 and few 
sold above $15.75 late, with the bulk 
of desirable woolskins at $15.50@15.75. 
Fat ewes ruled 25@50c higher and 
topped at $9.00. 


Ye - - 
ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 9, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fat cattle trade shows 
little change for the week, although 
carrying a weak undertone. A few 
yearlings sold at $13.25@13.50, but very 
few load lots cashed above $12.50; bulk 
all steers and yearlings, $10.00@12.00. 
Common and medium grade cows are 
cashing at $7.00@9.25, fed cows $8.50 
@9.50 or better, and fed heifers $10.00 
@12.00. Desirable sausage bulls bulked 
today at $8.75@9.00, vealers at $14.00. 

HOGS—Lights and butcher hogs sold 
at $8.65@8.70, or 10@15c higher than 
a week ago; bulk light lights and pigs, 
$8.50; packing sows, $7.75@8.00. 

SHEEP—Although dropping back to- 
day, fat lamb prices are higher for the 
week, best today $16.00@16.10; best 
ewes $9.00@9.50. 

fe — 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN DEC. 

The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during Decem- 
ber, 1928, were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 


Hogs. Sheep. 


Receipts siecalnagice aieis Tate 14,399 24,578 121,144 111,454 
Shipments .......... 4,557 20,736 66,760 96,683 
local slaughter ..... 9,251 3,842 53,861 14,863 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended January 5, 1929, and comparative 
periods: 


At 20 markets. Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 5 179,000 772,000 228,000 
Week O80 .ccrccccccccs 111,000 588,000 184,000 
1928 .............--+--200,000 811,000 264,000 
BE ord daha a: 4 ame Re ore 228,000 755,000 297,000 
BM ee dneeccévenctaehe Cueeet. (serene, Sega 
BEE cictwubssaecdeceens cv¥eae.  decege’” ecenie 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week em@ed Jam. Gi... ccccccccccvcseces 702,000 
MOE CUE bing Cords w cain enddeccadadeaee 533,000 
ABR SSeS ee rer 721,000 
BEE cE Rae KecWhcse Keer tee siweees VeomMerEe 669,000 
re cau ceegaes ee aiunadnedae celta 882,000 
Ma eds cctedes Ciuc wii eeeneckcradaees 1,143,000 

At 7 markets: *Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 5......137,000 595,000 177,000 
Previous week .......... 87,000 446,000 146,000 
cE CR Payee 148,000 597,000 205,000 
TE eccacccecevacsessece 175,000 579,000 214,000 
eb vaias:0.0.8 sainten sven 155,000 556,000 184,000 
MN aRW Nk 405 vekndnwaos 185,000 809,000 216,000 

*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 


counted as cattle previous to 1927. 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack- 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Jan. 
10, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. ’ 

Jan.10. week. 1928. 

Armour & Company ..... 5,108 6,230 16,245 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. 3,393 3,026 8,247 
SE Oe cence cccv'as 5,278 7,245 18,219 
G. H. Hammond (o...... 2,725 2,543 8,612 
Saar 3,250 4,864 14,583 
Wee GOR, 22.5.8. 7,911 7,335 19,427 
Boyd-Lunham Co. ....... 2,000 2,469 8,186 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 14,404 12,733 15,542 
berts & Oake ......... 8,501 9,876 11,845 
CS ee 7,736 9,480 10,242 
Independent Pkg. Co. .... 1,662 2,496 7,826 
Brennan Pkg. Co. ....... 7,971 6,629 7,600 
py Peo 7,297 6.055 6,456 
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URUGUAY CATTLE SLAUGHTER. 


Cattle slaughters in Uruguay during 
the nine-month period ended Septem- 
ber, 1928, totaled 616,020, or slightly 
less than for the same period last year. 
The sheep kill also decreased, the 1928 
total of 420,066 being 35 per cent be- 
low the figure of 649,808 for the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 








Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Dayton 


East St. Louis 
Indianapolis 








— Michigan — 
Where Hogs are Healthiest 
Where Cutting Results Always Satisfy 


Michigan has long led in disease eradication and a 
Michigan county was the first accredited county 
in the United States. 


— Detroit — 
The Market of Clearance for Michigan Hogs 


Low freight rates and few feeds with less shipping 
hazards and dependable SERVICE in buying and shipping. 


Other Kennett-Murray Markets 


LaFayette 
Louisville 


Omaha 
Sioux City 


Montgomery 
Nashville 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1929. 
Hogs. 

Chicago 17,700 
Kansas City B, 2,400 
6,100 
1,300 
Sioux City 5 5,500 
St. Paul 2 1,100 
Oklahoma City 700 
Fort Worth 500 
Milwanokee 100 
Denver 400 
Louisville 700 
Wichita 2 500 
Indianapolis 400 400 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati .... : 
Buffalo ... 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


St. 


000 
,500 
2/000 

600 


MONDAY, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
h 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth .. 
Milwaukee 
Denver .... 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


gE88 


38 


Sheep. 
1,000 
100 


500 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 


Cattle. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita .... 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 


Chicago 
Karsas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Joscph 
Sioux City 
St. 


Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto 


1929. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
18,000 
8,000 
11,000 
800 


7.000 
1,500 
00 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on 
Thursday, Jan. 10, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased 
wire of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs exciudeg): CHICAGO. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch.$ 8.65@ 9.00 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS a, 500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch 13.00@16.25 
a Qa, 300-1,500 LBS.) : 


8.96-233 Ib. 


15.50@16.50 

13.00@15.75 

STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Choice 15.50@16.50 
Good 13.00@15.75 
STEERS (950-1,100 LBS.) : 
Choice 16.00@17.00 
Good 13. 50@ 16.00 


12.00@13.75 
9.25@12.00 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : 

15.50@16.50 
+. 13.50@15.50 

HEIFERS, 850 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice 13.00@14.C0 
Good 11.50@13.00 
8.25@11.50 


11.25@13.75 
10.00@13.00 
9.00@11.50 


9.75@11.00 
8.25@ 9.75 
6.50@ 8.25 
5.50@ 6.50 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef Good-ch. 
Cutter-med. 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
Medium-ch. 
Cull-common 


9.50@11.75 
75@ 9.90 


9.00@12.00 


15.00@17.50 
12.50@15.00 
8.00@12.50 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 15.50@16.75 
Lambs (92 lbs. down) medium... 14.00@15.50 
Lambs (all weights) cull-common 10.00@14.00 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. down) 
medium-choice 10.50@14.75 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med.-ch... 8.25@10.50 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch.. 7.75@10.25 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 3.50@ 8.25 


$ 8.65@ 9.10 $ 8.45@ 8.75 


E, ST. LOUIS... OMAHA. 


$ 8.45@ 8.85 
8.60@ 8.95 
8.60@ 8.95 
8.20@ 8.90 
7.10@ 8.00 
7.10@ 7.90 
8.73-246 lb. 


8.85@ 9.20 
8.85@ 9.25 
—- 9.20 
7.90 

) 8.50 

304 lb. 


8.50@ 8.85 
8.35@ 8.85 
7.85@ 8.80 
7.75@ 8.25 


14.75@16.00 
12.25@14.75 


14.25@15.75 
12.00@14.25 


14.00@15.75 
12.00@14.00 


14.75@16.00 
12.25@14.75 


14.25@16.00 


D 14.00@16.00 
12.25@14.25 


12.00@14.50 


14.75@16.50 
12.50@15.00 


15.00@16.75 
12.50@15.00 


14.50@16.50 
12.25@14.50 


11.00@12.50 
8.50@11.00 


11.25@12.50 
8.50@11.25 


10.50@12.25 
8.50@10.50 


14.75@16.25 
12.25@14.75 


14.75@16.25 
12.25@14.75 


14.50@16.25 
12.25@14.50 


13.50@14.50 
12.00@13.50 
7.75@12.00 


2.75@13.50 
7. ‘50G 11.23 
11.50@13.75 


10.00@13.25 
8.50@11.50 


10.75@13.00 
9.75@12.00 
8.00@11.00 


- 75@13.00 
9.50@12.50 
8.00@11.00 


9.75@10.75 
8.50@ 9.75 
7.00@ 8.50 
4.75@ 7.00 


9.50@10.75 9.75 
8.50@ 9.50 8.25 
6.75@ 8.50 6.50 
5.25@ 6.75 5.0 


10.50 
9.75 
8.25 
6.50 

9.50@10.75 

6.50@ 9.50 


@ 
@ 
@ 
00@ 
@10 
@9 


9.25@10.00 25) 
6.75@ 9.25 75, 


9.00@12.50 
6.00@ 9.00 


9.00@12.00 
6.00@ 9.00 


9.00@12.75 
6.50@ 9.00 


16.75@18.2 
14.75@16.7 
6.00@14.2 


5 12.50@14.50 
5 10.50@12.50 
5 6.50@10.50 


12. roe Ly 00 
9.00@12.50 
6. 500 9.00 


15.50@16.50 
13.75@15.50 
10.00@13.75 


9.75@13.00 
6.25@ 8.00 
5.50@ 7.50 
2.75@ 6.25 


15.00@16.10 
13.75@15.00 
10.00@13.75 


10.00@13.25 
7.25@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.75 
3.25@ 7.25 


15.00@16.50 
13.75@15.00 
9.75@13.75 


10.75@14.00 
7.00@ 9.00 
6.75@ 8.75 
3.25@ 7.00 


KANS. CITY. 


S. PAUL. 
$ 8.40@ 8.65 
8.50@ 8.65 
8.50@ 8.65 
8.50@ 8.65 
7.75@ 8.25 
8.25@ 8.50 
8.62-226 Ib. 


14.75@15.75 
12.50@14.75 


15.00@16.00 
12.50@15.00 


14.75@16.50 
12.50@14.75 


10.75@12.50 
8.00@10.75 


14.50@15.50 
11.75@14.50 


13.00@14.25 
11.00@13.00 
7.75@11.00 


11.00@13.00 
10.0°@12.25 
8.00@10.75 


~ 
nr 


no 
® 
oo 


Se 4 tec 
AS OOS! 
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15.00@16.25 
13.50@15.00 
10.00@13.50 


10.00@13.50 
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Toronto 
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Hogs. 

43,000 
5,000 

13,000 
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Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh .. 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 


eon 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The Nationa! Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the fol- 
lowing centers for the week ended January 5, 
1929, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 
Week 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort Worth ... 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
Boston 

New York & Jersey 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


- 
_ 
ad 
~ 
2 


Chicago 128,700 
Kansas City 30.540 
Omaha 37,524 


a 


atSFban, SSESSS 
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Sioux City 

Wichita 

Forth Worth .. 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Boston 

New York & Jersey 

Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 5 

Denver F 9,414 


gli: 


430,401 


Chicago 


28,338 
Kansas City 15,634 


me 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth .... 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Boston 2,604 
New York & Jersey City 54,681 
Oklahoma City us 
Cincinnati 
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Watch the “Wanted and For 
page. 
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Nagle Pkg. 
Sinclair Pk 
Wilson & 

Kennett-Mu 
J. W. Mur 
Others .... 


Armour & 


All others 
Total ... 


Swift & Cx 
Armour an 
Morris & ¢ 
Others .... 


Total ... 


Cudahy Pk 

our an 
Swift & C 
Smith Bros 
Local butch: 
Others .... 


Total 


Morris & ( 
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ers 


Total 


Dold Pkg. 
Keefe-LeSto 
Dunn-Ostert: 
Wichita Dr, 
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January 12, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 
5, 1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


OHICAGO. 
Hogs. 
6,400 
23,600 
28,200 


Sheep. 
16,010 
10,219 


armour & Co. 
swift & Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 4,600 
ie Prov. Co.. 2.909 
H. Hammond Co...... * 2,101 —— 
Sivby, MeNeill & Libby... 797 «see eecece 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,900 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
7,700 hogs; Independent Pkg. Co., hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 2,400 hogs; ‘Western Pkg. 
& Provision Co., 2,200 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 
9,700 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 5,500 hogs; others, 


Zs. 
Totals: Cattle, 24,339; 10,548; hogs, 
175,209; sheep, 37,€07. 
KANSAS OITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


calves, 


Sheep. 
609 3,486 3,824 
721 3,154 5,914 
“450 2.782 «2,705 
818 13,156 4,940 

461 4203 5,544 

39 2,433 16 


3,107 29,164 


*Cattle and 
Calves. 
Armour & CO.........0..+ 4.110 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.......... 3,550 
Dold Pkg. Co 


Hogs. 
18,563 
9,955 
8,375 
3,497 
9,233 


Mayerowich & Vail 
Omaha Pkg. Co..... see ees ween 


I. & ° 
South Omaha Pkg. “Co. 
TOR PEG, OO... cccscee 
Morrell Pkg. Co......... ° 
8 Se ee 
Sinclair Pkg. Co....... ove 
Wien & C0......cc0 
Kennett-Murray Co. 

J. W. Murphy..... 

Others 


3,367 
11/387 
11,321 


70,698 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

483 2,678 

1,054 4,685 

682 724 

ue +--+. 8,800 

8 811 1,518 13,169 

» 9,838 833 “8,787 737 25,056 
8ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


+ 1,865 
° ed 


838 
1,201 
396 


8,427 
5,862 


Sheep. 
11,500 
8,881 
1,695 
175 12; 431 841 
8,167 1,282 31,014 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Oalves. Hogs. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2.611 201 12,944 
2,755 156 12,973 

2,132 193 = 6,740 

7. 93 


17,917 


Sheep. 
> 878 
4,659 

8, 826 


27 rrr eee 
138 20,428 die 
722 58,178 11,863 
OKLAHOMA OITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


496 2,402 
™ 3; bn 


3,558 “1,074 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,159 
Dold Pkg. Co 407 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 


Dunn-Ostertag ...... 
Wichita Dr. B. Co.. 


6,685 


Swift & Co 

Armour and Co 
Blayney-Murphy .... 
Others 114 1,199 


487 11,827 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


8T. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
a 20,347 


Sheep. 
Armour and 3,081 

5,845 27,066 

168 oanre 

17 16,724 

9,973 64,137 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

on 2,939 24,510 

gi & Co 575 25,496 
Indianapolis Abt. se 1780 44 848 
Armour & Co.. 37 
Hilgemeier Bros. ° ‘eas 
Brown Brcs. 8 


Riverview Pkg. Co.. 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 


2,999 
906 


8 
Indiana Prov. _* 30 seen 
Maas-Hartman Co. 4 
A. Wabnitz ....... 42 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 21 abies aunt 
QURERS ceccccccccccce 282 88 6E6 


Total -- 5,517 3,745 57,118 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
* 145 


eee eeeceee 


123 cece 
214 7,596 
- 8,740 

164 
4,103 


W. G. Rehn & Son.. 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 
J. Schiachter & Son 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 
Vogel & Son........ 5 
J. F. Stegner....... 182 


Total ...c.cccceee. 2,410 
MILWAUKER. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,150 7,096 9,753 661 
0. D. B. Co, NM. ¥. 36 cess ee eens 
The Layton Co..... .... coos §=6., 80S wees 
R. — & Co..... 21 153 18 

& Oo....... SB cose «8, 0BF ave 
Cudahy Bros. Co.... 47 euee ey een 
BStchers ...ccccsses §=SB 145 246 168 
TEAGEES cccccccccccce 205 57 19 21 


Total ........0.-.. 2,309 7,817 15,824 868 


REOAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ ee by markets 
for the week ended January 5, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


y Wave 
Oklahoma City ...... eee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 


111,078 
*Includes calves. 


Sass s'sigiaisiee'e eee +175,200 172,809 
64 


Kanone. Eee oe 
Omaha . 

056 
St. Joseph ..... woccceces ShjOle 
Sioux City 53 
Oklahome’' City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati .... 
MAIWROREO. ..cccccccses as 
J 6,130 
po Rr ennn 11,827 
[| ee 


100,859 


398,671 588,388 


28,338 

15.634 

: 122 

3,909 

Bt. Joweghe ..cccccces 18,596 
Sioux City - 10,203 
Gulia City . ‘ 90 140 
Indianapolis .. ‘ eens 
Cincinnati ... - 375 
Milwaukee ; 868 526 
Wichita .. ; 656 
8 557 

4,715 


114,771 


1,607 
7,247 
163,103 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. 

Dec. 31...16,333 3,703 
Jan. 1... 7,099 2,554 

Jan. 2... 2,358 


Jan. ’ 
1,631 
200 


Hogs. Sheep. 
60.213 16.284 
28,026 4,854 
t= «11,127 
17,396 

10,736 

1,000 


61,397 
48,155 


Mon., 


Sat., Jan. 5 


Totals this ot -oee 

Previous week 

Year ago 13,637 79,269 

Two years ago.. 15,700 95,479 
Year’s secalaie Pi Jan. 5, with comparative 

totals: 


15,499 
8,705 


Year to Jan. 5. 
1928. 


Cattle 
Calves 
THORS .ccccceccesceccsesooces 
Sheep 


43,860 


eee wer eee eerecesesees 


Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., Dec. 31.... 3,725 361 
Tues., Jan, 1.... 1,372 402 
Wed., Jan. 2. 3,602 
Thurs., Jan. 3. 2,536 537 
Fri., Jan. 4. 930 164 
Sat., Jan. 5..... 100 


Totals this week.12,265 
Trevious week .. 9,986 
Year ago . 13.827 
Two years ago..18,910 


1,503 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Jan. 5..$13.15 $ . 85 $ 7.15 
Trevious week ..... 8.80 6.85 
192: 6.10 


ERS 
6.15 
8.35 
8.25 
7.50 
7.75 
Av. 1923-1928.......$10.15 $9.60 $ 7.35 $14.25 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. 
5.... 12,300 
-. 21,597 
cavececce GUE 


*Saturday, Jan. 5, estimated. 
HOG RECHIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
prices | “hogs, with comparisons: 


Sheep. 
*Week ended Jan. 
= week 


Average 

No. Wet. 

received. Ibs. 

*Week ended Jan. 5..234,400 231 
l'revious week .......162, pio 230 
1927 Cebrsekseeseeene “isd 535 231 
1926 240 
pt eee 200,840 225 
1924 2 231 
cou weevcudcesus 233 
. 229,200 231 


Avg. 1923-1928 ... 


*Estimated. 


HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 
ended Jan. 5, 1929: 


Armour & Co. .... 
Anglo American 
Swift & Co. 
Ilammond Co. 


Wilson & 


Western Packing “Co. 
Roberts & Oake 
Miller & Hart .. 
Independent Packing Co. 
Brennan Packing Co.... 
Agar Packing Co 
Others 


Previous week 


Bes ceo whee Susie enisene este 
aoe ago 


eeccccces cee ceceecccecccecceces cl $2,800 
900 


.129, 
se eeee+217,400 
(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
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Amazing new Refrigerant now 
available for Meat Industry 


AVE you been waiting for Dry-Ice to reach 
your locality? Then look at the above map. 
Each of the cities shown there will have a Dry-Ice 
factory or warehouse, operating at full capacity, 
on or before June 1. 

If your plant is situated within 100 miles of 
any of these cities, we are in a position to supply 
you Dry-Ice during the coming season. However, 
in order to coordinate properly our service to you 
from our new depots, we urge you to consider 
now adopting Dry-Ice. 

It is a step in the direction of greater efficiency 
and economy. For Dry-Ice has proved time and 
again that it is a means of increasing sales— while 
decreasing the cost of refrigeration. It makes possi- 
ble the transportation of meat at a great financial 
saving to shipper and carrier. For only a small 
quantity of refrigerant is required — with the 
elimination of all dampness and resulting damage 
to vehicles. 


223 Nelson St. S.W. 309 W. 3rd St. 


facture of Dry-Ice. 


316 North 3rd St. 


ae 
rane 


The switch to Dry-Ice from your present form 
of refrigeration is simple and inexpensive to 
make. Let one of our representatives explain it 
to you fully. A call from him involves no obli- 
gation on your part. Write today to The Drylce 
Corporation of America, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.—or to our nearest branch office 
located in any of the cities listed below. 


RPI 


(Solid Carbon Dioxide). The 
methods of refrigeration referred 
to in this advertisement are 
covered by specific patents issued 
and pending, in addition to 
the major patents mentioned 
above. 


The DryIce Corporation controls 
patents issued and applied for on 
commercial methods for the manu- 


The DryIce Equipment Corp. 
controls patents covering methods 
of refrigeratior with Dry-Ice 


TRADE 


season 


ATLANTA, GA. 


136 Broadway 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


133 Division St. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


3100 So. Kedzie Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1406 W. 9th St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


2032 E. Adams St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


20th & Baltimore Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


501 -505—6th St. South 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


50 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


3101 Preble Ave. N.S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


adhe 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office and State Registry 





DRYICE CORPORATION 


4238—24th St. 


OF AMERICA 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Bridge & Mill Sts. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


1813 Olive St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


DRYICE SALES CORPORATION 
DRYICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
. 50 EAST 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Ice and Refrigeration 


IMPROVING COOLER CONDITIONS. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
comes in contact with the coils in a 
given time, due to the forced circula- 
tion, gives each square foot of coils 
used in this manner the equivalent in 
cooling effect of about 4% or five 
square feet of bunker coils, it has been 

determined. 


Rooms Are Kept Dry. 


The fans have sufficient capacity to 
force the cold air to all portions of a 
rom. This maintains an even tem- 
perature and gives an air circulation 
that keeps ceiling and walls dry, but 
maintains a high humidit- to prevent 
shrinkage of product. 

In addition to keeping the rooms dry 
the advantages of such an arrangement 
of circulating the air will at once be 
apparent to every practical meat man. 
With proper air circulation higher tem- 
peratures can be maintained. 

This helps to produce a better prod- 
uct because, in the case of beef and 
mutton, ageing or ripening is hastened 
without excessive shrinkage. This in 


turn means less trimming, with its con- 
sequent loss of product. 
Further, ‘he meat holds up well, re- 


tains its bloom and presents a better 
appearance when loaded out for ship- 
ment because less condensation collects 
on it. 


Coils Do Not Gather Frost. 

It might appear that in such a unit 
the coils would frost over quickly, and 
thus stop or retard air circulation. 

In practice, however, this trouble is 
seldom experienced. The “wiping” 
effect of the air passing over the coils 
at rather high velocity keeps them in 
good condition as far as frost is con- 
cerned. 

In fact, under practically all condi 
tions dripping from the coils occurs. 
To take care of this a drip pan with an 
overflow outlet for connecting with the 
sewer is a part of the unit. 

When defrosting of the coils is neces- 
sary it can be done quickly by closing 
the expansion or brine valve and per- 
mitting the fans to operate. 

Other advantages claimed for this 
method of refrigeration are a lower in- 
stallation cost as compared with bunker 
coils, less shrinkage of the product, a 
higher relative humidity in the room, 
a saving in the cost of refrigeration, 
and the ease of installation. 


Use in the Sausage Kitchen. 


One can visualize many uses in the 
meat packing plant for a simple, com- 
pact refrigerating unit of this type. In 


addition to its uses in coolers, it can be 
adapted for sausage kitchens, pork cut- 
ting rooms, curing cellars, sausage 
hanging rooms, ete. 

Its use in rooms where sausage 
meats are prepared would seem to offer 
an advantage over present methods. 
When the days’ work is done the re- 
frigeration may be shut off, the room 
and the equipment cleaned, and the 
doors and windows opened to permit 
the room and the equipment to dry. 

This could also be accomplished by 
operating the unit without refrigera- 
tion. 

Can Be Used Also as Heater. 


During the night there would be no 
drip or dampness, and equipment could 
thus be kept in better condition than is 
now frequently the case. In the morning 
the unit could be placed in operation 
and the temperature of the room 
brought to the desired point very 
quickly. 

The unit would also accomplish the 
same results in hog cutting rooms. 

In cold weather, where conditions 
warranted, the unit could be connected 
to the steam supply and used as a 
heater. 

The fact that the unit is self-con- 
tained makes the installation a very 
flexible one. It can be moved and re- 
installed in other locations without a 
great deal of expense. In fact, the 
meat man can have refrigeration when 














NEW AIR COOLING UNIT. 

This size of unit measures 18 in. wide 
and 7 ft. long. It contains 280 sq. ft. of 
cooling coils, equivalent in cooling effect 
to 1,400 sq. ft. of bunker coils. The fans 
are operated by a 1% h. p. motor. 


and where he wants it without the 
labor necessary to install direct expan- 
sion coils. 


TO TEACH MEAT PACKING. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

of the Institute Plan proposed by 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission. Besides eve- 
ning courses and home-study courses, 
it offers a residence day course for 
young men intending to enter the pack- 
ing industry, and specialized training 
for graduates of other institutions at 
The University of Chicago. E. T. Fil- 
bey, director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Education of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, is the director 
of the Institute of Meat Packing. 

Since they have been offered, more 
than two thousand course registrations 
have been received in the home-study 
and evening courses. 

— fe 
ARMOUR ANNUAL REPORT. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

items which are valuable chiefly because 
they can be converted into livestock. 
This promises a normal supply of live- 
stock—the raw material of our busi- 
ness. It may be that slightly fewer 
cattle will be marketed in 1929, but 
conditions point to an ample supply of 
hogs and we will probably be able to 
run our plants near enough to capacity 
to keep operating costs at the low levels 
which have made the packing industry 
remarkable among great industries.” 

Officers of the company are F. Ed- 
son White, president; Philip D. Armour, 
first vice-president; A. Watson Armour, 
Charles H. MacDowell, Frederick W. 
Ellis, Herbert S. Johnson, George M. 
Willetts, T. George Lee, Warren W: 
Shoemaker, Lester Armour and Henry 
C. Carlson, vice-presidents; William P. 
Hemphill, vice-president, secretary and 
comeirenes Charles E. Hazard, Louis 
E. McCauley and Herbert G. Black, as- 
sistant treasurers; Harry S. Eldred, 
general auditor; John A. Lane, assist- 
ant general auditor; Albert H. Willett 
and John A. Brown, assistant, secre- 
taries. 

Directors of the company are Samuel 
McRoberts, Albert H. Wiggin, Philip 
D. Armour, Charles F. Curtiss, Bernard 
A. Eckhart, A. Watson Armour, Rob- 
ert P. Lamont, Arthur Reynolds, Lester 
Armour, Arthur Meeker, Harvey J. 
Sconce, Laurance H. Armour, John S. 
Pillsbury, Sewell L. Avery, Philip L. 
Reed, Nelson Morris, Charles H. Mac- 
Dowell, Henry W. Boyd, Charles J. 
Faulkner, Jr., and F. Edson White. 

The finance committee consists of 
Samuel McRoberts, chairman, Philip D. 
Armour, Arthur Reynolds, F. Edson 
White, Albert H. Wiggin and William 
P. Hemphill secretary. 

Statement for the Year. 

The consolidated income and surplus 
statement for the fiscal year for Ar- 
mour and Company (the Illinois cor- 
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poration) including Armour and Com- 

pany of Delaware, the North American 

Provision Company and their sub- 

sidiaries, is as follows: 

Income before deducting deprecia- 
tion and interest 

Less depreciatior—Buildings. 
chinery, cars and equipment 


$ 30,592,730.77 
8,535,823.52 

-$ 22,056,907.25 
10,730,481.68 


Income before dividends $ 11,326,425.57 

Preferred stock dividends: Paid 
January 2, April 2, July 2, and 
October 1, 1928 


Income before charging interest... 
Interest charges 


9,080,105.25 


Income applicable to common stock.$ 2,246,320.32 
Surplus Oct. 29, 27 46,424,437.C4 


$ 48,679,757.96 
Deduct—Special charges to surplus 
not applicable to 1928 operations 1,882,€42.55 


Surplus Oct. 27, 1928.............. $ 46,788,115.41 
Delaware Balance Sheet. 


The Delaware Company, including 
the North American Provision Company 
and their subsidiaries, show the follow- 
ing consolidated balance sheet for the 
fiscal year: 

ASSETS. 
i Assets: 

Cas! 2,632,737.64 
pS receivable 22,369,147.68 
Notes receivable (including $14,- 

133,640.64 due from Armour and 

an [Illinois Corpora- 
) 23,338,214.81 
Inventories of merchandise (less 

$2,941,687.51 drafts drawn 
against foreign consignments). *63,057,442.49 
$111,397,542.62 
Snsastment stocks, bonds and ad- 

vance: 18,488,525.11 
neste 

Land, buildings, 

fixed equipment 

Refrigerator cars, delivery equip- 

ment, tools, etc. 

Franchises and leaseholds 


machinery and 
$124,505,541.67 


4,686,013.17 
1,960,788.88 


$131, 152,343.72 


“jis 


ii i 
GN 


For your Meat Products and Specialties the appropriate 
sign material is porcelain enamel with its suggestion of 
cleanliness and purity. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Deferred charges, including un- ; 
amortized discount 10,206,091.23 


$271 244,502.68 


*Packing house products, at market values less 
allowarcs for selling expenses. Other products 
and supplies at cost or market whichever is lower. 

LIABILITIES. 
Current Liabilities: 
Acceptarces payable 
Accounts payable 


$ 12,085,263.65 
8,179,594.64 


$ 29,265,858.29 
Gold Notes: 


Morris & Company—7%%, due in 
1930 11,500,000.00 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds: 
Delaware Company—5%%, 
anteed, due in 1943 
— & Company—4%%, due in 
1939 14,358,000.00 


Pars $ 74,358,000.00 
Minority Stockholders Equity in 
common stock and surplus of con- 
trolled companies herein consoli- 
dated 
Guaranteed cumulative 
stock issue 
Delaware a 
The North American Provision 
Company—6% 


1,972,851.47 
preferred 


$ 62,269,500.06 
8,600,000.00 


$ 70,869,500.00 
Common Stock Issued: 
(all owned by Armour and Com- 
any, an Illinois Corporation). . 
Surplus 


€0,000.000.00 
32,278, 292.92 


$271,244,502.88 


Ililnois’ Balance Sheet. 

The consolidated balance sheet of Ar- 
mour and Company, including the other 
corporations and their subsidiaries for 
the fiscal year, is as follows: 


Current Assets: 

$ 9,564,359.24 
50.434,552.94 
11,025,647.10 


Accounts receivable 
Notes receivable 
inventories of merchandise 
$5,981.409.84 rafts 
against foreign Geinaies "#126, 503,822.98 


$197,528,382.26 


January 12, 1929, 


Investment stocks, bonds and ad- 
vances 
Properties: 
Land, buildings, 
fixed equipment 
Refrigerator cars, 
ment, tools, 
Franchises and leaseholds 


19,712,861.25 


machinery and 
enkeneakenwe $201,283,932.52 


delivery equip- 
15.720,023.09 
1,964,774.89 


$218,968,730.50 
including un- 
12,339,524.48 


$448,549, 498.49 


Deferred charges, 
amortized discount 


*Packing house products at market values less 
allowance for selling expenses. Other products 
and supplies at cost or market, whichever is lower, 


LIABILITIES. 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable 
Acceptances payable 
Accounts payable ... 


$ 4,409,475.79 
. oS ee 

5,809,349.42 
$ 3 


2, 762,631.61 
Gold Notes: 
~~ & Company—7%%, due in 


9 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds: 
— Company—4%%, 


11,500,000.00 


Delaware cong ag taal 
anteed, due in 1943 
— & Company—4%%, due in 


Reserve for Contingencies 

Minority stockholders’ equity 
common stock and surplus of con- 
trolled companies herein consoli- 
a 1,972,851.47 

Guaranteed cumulative 
stock issued: 

Delaware Company—7% 

The North American Provision 
Company—6% 


preferred 
$ 62,269,500.00 
8,600,C000.00 


; $ 70,859,500.00 
7% Cumulative preferred stock 
issued—Illinois Company 
Common stock issued—TIllinois Co.: 
(Par Value $25.00 per share) 
Class ‘‘A’’ 
Class “‘B” 


100,000, 000.00 
46,788,115.41 
$448,549, 498.49 


Surplus 


for the 


PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 


dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 





Cleaned as easily as washing a pane of glass, porcelain 
signs can be kept always gleamingly attractive—reflecting 
the cleanliness and care given your product during 


processing cperations. 


Utterly impervious to sun, rain or snow—very bright the 
day you get them, hardly less so after they have battled 
the elements for ten years or more—VERIBRITE signs 
are supreme for every outdoor purpose. 


If the finest type of sign is none 
too good to represent YOUR prod- 
uct, write for illustrated booklet 


APCCLEGGRERALALaes 











Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











Veribrite SIGNS-CHICAGO 


Division of 


GENERAL PORCELAIN 
ENAMELING & MFG. CO. 


4131 Parker Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NOVOID CORKBOARD 


345 West 40¢ 


12°x36" and 24°x36” sheets, in 1”, 1%", 
thicknesses. 


— IMPORT CORPORATION 
h Street 
Branch Te co 


2”, 3”, end 4” 
Write for sample "and Bulletin N-24 


NEW YORK 
Atlente, Boston, Pabeto, Chicago, 
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“Man-Size” 
Door Closer 


for regular doors = 
of any make. S => 
Stops losses with § 


efficiency only | 
surpassed by 
“Door that Can- 
not Stand Open.” 


No. 1. 2914” long. 


$9.50 f.0.b. 
Chester. 


No. 2. 23144” long. -E : 
$8.50 f.0.b. 


Chester. 
State size of 


door. Whether ¥i 
right or left. iim 


ways to end your cold storage losses 


— BEST 


Use this patented “Door that Can- § 


not Stand Open”—it has saved its cost 
in a single August. 

It never forgets—can come to rest 
only when closed because unfailing 
gravity shuts the flapper 
doors. It has no competi- 
tion in the service it renders | 
—absolutely indispensable on | | 
your busiest doorways. 
Let us send you the details 


STEVENSON 


Cold Storage Door Co. 


Chester Penna., U. S. A. | 
New York Office, 2 W. 45th St., ‘ 





J 
Going out 
Just butt the truck into 
the armored double-swing 
doors and keep on going. 
These double-swing flap- 
per doors operate the un- 
latching bar on the main 


door, releasing door and 
throwing it open. The 
instant truck and man 
clear the doorway, grav- 
ity closes the double- 
swing doors. 


evens On 


Door that Cannot Stand Open—Standard Cold Storage Door—Special Freezer Door— 
Little Platform Ice Door and Chute 


Whether frame New York City 

nd door are Factory Agents and Distributors: 
a h, over- Gay Engineering Corp., 2650 Santa 
flus 4 o Fe Ave., Los Angeles; 525 Fourth 
lapping. St., San Francisco 




















BONnrToO Positive Spray 
Enclosures /nsure... 


Real Circulation 
Clean Air—No Splash 
Low Temperatures 
Attractive Looking Coolers 








Recent Installations 


The Volz Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kuhner Packing Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 


Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
tic efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago 


HOWE winan 


Stewardson Packing Co., 
Stewardson, IIl. 


Write for our New Circular 





Bonnell Tohtz Company 


1515-17-19 No. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 








Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc Provisions 


Central Suture Provisions - Grain Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade Philadelphia Office 
Daily Price List Sent on Request Ninth & Noble Streets 


J.C.Wood & Co. New York Office 


New York Produce Exchange 
105 W. Adams Street ~——__ BROKERS _——“cnicaco Stretch 


Fran’ 
Sulliva) 


C. W. RILEY, Jr. WS fake & Company, Jas <i 


BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio wikia: Importers and Busastens for the 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and allt By-Products 


Offerings Solicited SEATTLE, WASH. Al! Cedes PORTLAND, ORE. 












































— : 
vice-pre 


Charles A. Streets, Broker m7 nee R. J, McLaren || B Co, Da 
Buying and Selling HENSCHIEN & McLAREN Pack 


Chicago 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, Architects week to 
Greases, Fertilizer Materials 1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 104,954 


824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION Oecar 
warmin; 
market 
Chicago 


JOHN H. BURNS Co., Br oker wthatiinaay ce aidieapiaas Provi: 
Export Packing House Products Domestic GARDNER & LINDBERG the wee 
407 Produce Enshange, Now ae Oty Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural — 

Sot hae ee ee ae See 


Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) land, ibe 
Rep., W; Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO : : 
A. B. 





















































— ; = tive of | 
1878 1928 Co., San 
Chicago 


H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. VILLAR & CO., Inc. way to | 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm Wholesale Commission Dealers in in this : 


' Hams, Bacon, and Lard the ann 
446 W. 14th St. New York City Connections Solicited ‘ici 


i aa Box 201 San Juan, Porto Rico Mrs. ( 
the late 


the mea 
Bros., 


' Branch Office J; 

140 yes St Bh \ [AMES 0) 148 State . ued by 
° n . 1 
CHICAGO, ILL pPUEe Aes \ as BORON, sai rs Ni 

Drovers and Mec i Y 
hoe aie PROVISION BROKERS ee ee en 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, BALTIMORE, MD. great gr 


Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano, CANNE 





























On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- Severa 
house products, tallow and We specialize in taking care sale and 


grease daily market quotation ‘ of the requirements of buyers are sche 
sheets will be mailed to any 2 located all over the United annual ¢: 
member of the trade free of States and Canada. Offerings a - 
charge; also our periodical We trade in Domestic, Canadian, Eur . telegraphed promptly on re- The s 


Australian, New Zealand and South . : $8 
market reports. American products en ceipt of inquiries. Associati 


brokerage basis. Brokers . 


EO this ¢ 
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Chicago Section 


E. C. Ruff of the Conrad Kammerer 
Glue Co., New Albany, Ind., was in Chi- 
cago this week. 

A visitor from Ohio within the past 
few days was C. O. Spilker of the Stat- 
jer Products Co., Cleveland. 


W. E. Milner, of the Milner Provision 
Co., Frankfort, Ind., spent a day or two 
in Chicago this week on business. 


Weather predictions for the coming 
week are decidedly warmer. Sam 
Stretch, the spice man, will be in town. 


Frank J. Sullivan, president of the 
Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, was in 
Chicago this week on a short business 
trip. 


M. G. Middaugh and R. H. Gifford, 
branch house sales executives of Swift 
& Company, were in New York during 
the past week. 


Another visitor to Chicago in the past 
few days has been Frank A. Kohrs, 
vice-president of the Kohrs Packing 
Co., Davenport, Ia. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock: at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 30,965 cattle, 13,387 calves, 
104,954 hogs and 41,181 sheep. 


Oscar Mayer & Co. will give a house- 
warming to open the new wholesale 
market and hog cutting room at their 
Chicago plant on Sunday, January 20. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 5, 1929, with com- 


parisons, are as follows: 
Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 928. 
Cured meats, lbs...14,009,000 10,881,000 12,507,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...31,165,000 27,869,000 31,952,000 


Ian, Ibs. ....060. 10,574,000 11,564,000 5,504,000 


A. B. Lloyd, Pacific coast representa- 
tive of the Cincinnati Butchers Supply 
Co., San Francisco, who passed through 
Chicago just before Christmas on his 
way to Newport, R. I., for the holidays, 


now is on his way back West. While 
in this part of the country he attended 
the annual sales meeting of the com- 
pany at headquarters in Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Caroline Guggenheim, widow of 
the late Herz Guggenheim, founder of 
the meat packing firm of Guggenheim 
Bros., Chicago, died at her home on 
January 9 at the age of 84. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, Fred, Max and Wil- 
liam Guggenheim, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Nathan Salomon and Mrs. Fred 
Oppenheimer, all of Chicago, and by 
eighteen grandchildren and eighteen 
great grandchildren. 

fe 
CANNERS TO HOLD CONVENTION. 


Several papers on the production, 
sale and consumption of canned meats 
are scheduled for presentation at the 
annual convention of the National Can- 
ners Association, to be held at the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, January 21-26. 

The Canning Machinery. and Supplies 
Association and the National Food 
Brokers Association also will cooperate 
m this convention, at which time the 


supply group will hold its annual ex- 
hibit of equipment for the canning in- 
dustry. 

The Meat Section of the Canners As- 
sociation will convene Thursday morn- 
ing, January 24, presided over by Dr. 
L. M. Tolman, of the United Chemical 
& Organic Products Co., and Dr. C. 
Robert Moulton, director of the depart- 
ment of nutrition, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Dr. Moulton also will 
present a technical paper on the effects 
of chemicals as meat preservatives. 

Other speakers who will read papers 
at this meeting are Guy C. Smith, 
Libby McNeill & Libby, Chicago; Miss 
Gudrun Carlson, director department of 
home economics, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and newly appointed 
American trade commissioner to Nor- 
way; R. J. Thompson and E. J. Cam- 
eron, both of the National Canners As- 
sociation Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

a re 
TO CONTROL HOG PRODUCTION. 


The National Board of Swine Produc- 
tion Policy held its first meeting in Chi- 
cago, December 28 and 29, 1928, at 
which officers were elected for the com- 
ine year and a plan of organization 
and work outlined. 

Provision was made for the appoint- 


J. C. WOOD. 

Head of J. C. Wood & Co., provision 
brokers, Chicago, who has been made first 
vice-president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He had concluded a one-year 
term as second vice-president, after hav- 
ing served five years as a director, his 
first term beginning in 1909. Under the 
rules he advanced to the office of first 
vice-president without contest. 

Mr. Wood purchased his seat on the 
exchange in 1895. In recent years he has 
strongly advocated the creation of a 
securities market on the Board of Trade. 
Last year he served on the first commit- 
tee which made the preliminary investi- 
gation of the advisability of such action. 
Plans for security trading are now going 
forward rapidly, 


ment of a committee of experts from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the packers and other agencies. This 
committee will get together statistics 
of hog supply, demand, price, the in- 
fluence of sharp fluctuations in supply, 
etc. 

Semi-annual meetings of the board 
are to be held in March and September, 
at which time statements will be issued 
as to the prospective supply of hogs in 
relation to demand and price, and such 
other data as will be valuable to hog 
raisers in planning their production 
policies. 

The new president of the board, R. 
M. Gunn, of Buckingham, Iowa, was 
authorized to go to Washington to talk 
with president-elect Hoover and the 
tariff committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate regarding 
the purposes of the board. 

In addition to president Gunn, other 
officers of the board are Claude R. 
Wickard of Camden, Ind., vice-presi- 
dent; Samuel R. Guard of Chicago, sec- 
retary; and J. R. Moore of Rochester, 
Ind., treasurer. 

It is with this board that the meat 
packers hope to cooperate in helping to 
work out measures influential in bring- 
ing about a more nearly uniform hog 
crop from year to year, by which the 
dissatisfaction of the producer with 
sharply fluctuating price levels and the 
hazards of the packer will be reduced. 


ee ee 
BOARD OF TRADE ELECTIONS. 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, held Janu- 
ary 7, Samuel P. Arnot was reelected 
president, John C. Wood, of J. C. Wood 
& Co., brokers, was elected first vice- 
president, and Charles V. Essroger, 
First National Bank, Chicago, was 
named second vice-president. Directors 
elected include Alfred W. Mansfield, 
Fred Uhlmann, Frank E. Alstrin, 
Philip R. O’Brien, Walter G. Moorhead 
and Edwin T. Maynard. 

Elections for the nominating com- 
mittee and the committees on appeals 
and arbitration were as follows: Nomi- 
nating Committee—L. N. Perrin, W. E 
Hudson, C. H. Requa, T. E. Cunning- 
ham and E. H. Bagley; Committee of 
Appeals—A. B. Lord, K. V. R. Nicol, 
A. A. Meyer, F. J. Bittel and B. B. Den- 
niston; Commtitee on Arbitration—H. 
W. Batterman, Frank Haines, P. A. 
Copenhaver, H. A. Klein, W. C. Bliss 
and Edwin J. Kuh. 

i 


YOUNG PACKER DIES OF HURTS. 


Irvin L. Wenzel, manager of the 
packing and sausage -plant of John 
Wenzel Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and son of John Wenzel, died in the 
Washington hospital at Washington, 
Pa., on December 30, as the result of 
injuries suffered in an automobile aeci- 
dent near that city on the same day. 
Young Wenzel had grown up in the 
provision and sausage business and had 
come to be known as an expert. His 
parents and the company have the sym- 
pathy of the trade. 

——@—— 


See the “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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Chicago Provision Markets CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY saWveek ended 
MARKET SERVICE No. No. Ne 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rib — It, “end. .46 
uck roast 
Based on Actung Comet Sete. Thursday, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1929. Steaks, s oa > 
‘i ‘ Low Steaks, sirl. 1st cut.60 
LARD— 7 ‘ Steaks, porterh. ...75 
11.60 Steaks, flank 2 | 
8. P. Feb. i eared ‘ 4 i Beef stew, chuck. ° 
to = 10.11.82% 11.85 11.77% ; — 
17%@18 - 12.10 12.10 12.02% 12.0244ax Corned plates a 
174%@18 CLEAR as Corned rumps, bnis. .25 
se coe cc0 cece cove 12.42%yax 
17%@18 . 


a 2113.20 13.22% 


Select. May ....12.57% 12.57% 12.50 
l 
17%@18 18 eis MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1929. Chops, rib and loin. .60 
17"@il% 1T%e@l8 . - High. —Low. Mutton. 


Skinned Hams. 11.67% 11.60 11.60b 
aus sete 11.70n 


‘14 
ccc TTT 11.80ax 
12.07% 12.05 12.05b Chops, = ‘and’ 1oin:85 


er eos a 
em HERE Loins, 8@10 av.........- 
a8 RE agit 
Woeee 
— — . Loins, 14 and over 
- + -12.45-47% 12.47% 12.45 12.45 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1929. : 
High. Low. Close. Leat “ard. a Sanbacees 
11.65 11.574= my 62% 
peas sgeiel Hindquarters 
BAP. coo ccoce coon eoce 11 i 
May .”..12.02%-07% 12.07% 12.02%  12.05ax  Forequarters .... 


s 
CLEAR owrenatll B Bre . 
eos eee oe Ly > Shoulders . 


men aa 3.10 is. io wax 
July ...13.50 13.50 y 13.47 %ax 
SHORT = 
oh sss oes ° 11.80n 
*Square Cut and Seedless. May ccc ccoe eove os 12.45n 


D. S. Bellies. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 


11.70 11.65 11.67% 
cove osee 11.75n 
° ons PTT cece 11.824%—b 
- 12.07% 12.12% 12.05= 12.10b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ese 5 12.47%n Nitrite of Soda, 1 1. Chi 
12.75n Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, f 
13.12%b Dhle.refd. gram...ccccssece 
13.4744n Small crystals . F 
Medium crystals Brains, 
— is 11.95b Large Cry@tals «ooo o-oo oes oes ae 
; . gran, e 0 
Be BO BEG he Baltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. N. ¥:: 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1929. Bell CEPOTAIS 2c cccccccsccccccccs Choice 1 
Open. High. % Close. — aa eveccocccccccccoe © 
Jan. ...11.72% J rf 11.75=b Dbl. “rtd. eran. Nitrate of Soda.. 8 
Feb. ...11. J 11.82% Boric acid, carloads, ee bbls... 8% 
Mar. ...11. J 82%= 11. gait Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 
May ...12. i 12.20ax 5-ton lots or more...........+. 9% 
In — S. less — Pe” 8% 
Other D. S. Meats. DR osagioas 12.50b Borax, carloads, powdered, Bese 
Extra Short Clears. aoe steel hae 12.560 ae ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
t rt 35 45 . . . e - — 
mur Coen WY «200 wee sees see 13.52%4b Granulated, car lots, per ton, tab. Chi- 
Clear Plates oe RIBS— cago, bulk 
Jowl Butts J ; ise cone ues 12.05b Medium, car lots, per ‘ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
. =r wee 12.67%4b bulk oeaec eee 
Rock, carlots, per ton, “fob. Chicag : 1.0 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 1929. Sugar— 
High. Lew. Close. a sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans ° 
= Second sugar, 90 
— prconans i erten Syrup, testing 68 and 65 combined su- 
é 2% 12.00 11.92% 11.97%4ax crose and invert, New York 
May .12.17%-12.20 12.25 12.17% 12.22% Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%). 
s Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
CLEAR ———— b » 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 
— ee oe eee 12.60n Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 


zee 12.95n 
May .. 13.25 13.32%  13.22%— 13.32% fob, Reserve, Ia. tess 3% 


July ...13.65 13.65 13.65 13.65 


SHORT RIBS— 121s  ine-month period ended September, 

aie case 12.75b 1928, totaled 2,147,597, or 14 per cent 

eee — below the corresponding period last 

eet tele, ed: 8x, asked; b, bid; year, The sheep kill reached 2,654,240 

did cis inatiine =. , per ae — ae total for a 

perio og slaughters incre 

SLAUGHTERS IN ARGENTINE. approximately 53 per cent, 280,069 head 

Slaughters of cattle in freezing and being killed in the 1928 period, against 
chilling works of Argentina for the 182,426 last year. 


EBBESae 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
Jan. 10, 1929. 


native steers 26 


@22 


Cows eee 
quarters, choice. . J 
~ quarters, choice... 21 @23 


Beef Cuts. 


steer Loins, No. 1....e0- 
Loins, No. 2.....-- 


Cow Lo 
snort Loins 
Cow Loin Ends a: 
Steer Ribs, No. 1 
Steer Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 3 
soon z 
Rounds No. 
Steer Chucks, No. 1 
Steer Chucks, No. 2 
Cow Rounds 
Cow Chucks 


Briskets, le 

Steer Navel Ends 

Cow Navel Bnds . 

fore Shanks .......+-++- 

Hind Shanks ........... 

Strip Loins, No. 1, bnils. 
p Loins, No. 2. 

Sirloin Butts, 

Sirloin Butts, No. 2...0. 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.. 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.. 

Rump Butts .......++++.20 

Flank Steaks E 

Shoulder Clods 1 

Hanging Tenderloins .... 


Beef Products. 


Brains (per i encnnsin o 
Hearts 

Tongues, 4@5 neseeeasse 
Sweetbreads 


eeeee 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 


Medium Saddles 
Choice Fores . 
Medium Fores 


lamb Kidneys, per ib: . 


Heavy Sheep 
Light Sheep 
Heavy Saddles 
Light Saddles 
Heavy Fores 
Light Fores 
Mutton Legs . 
Mutton Loins . 
Mutton Stew 
Sheep Tongues, 
Sheep Heads, 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork Loins, 8@10 Ibs. avy. 
Picnic Shoulders ... . 
Skinned Shoulders 
Tenderloins . 
Spare Ribs . 
Leaf 


per Ib.. 


Cor. week, 
1 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fan pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked ... 
Frankfurts in —* ga 
Frankfurts in hog casings 
Bologna in beef 8, Saalee bane 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 
Bologna in beef ‘middles, choice... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.. 
Liver sausage in beef rounds...... once 
Head cheese 
New England luncheon’ specialty. 
Minced luncheon specialty... 
Ferrer 
ee. er 
Poligh GRUGRZO .ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Souse 


eeecceces 


DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ 
Thuringer Oervelet .cccccccccccccccccs 
TROND cccccccccesccccceccceccesece 
B. ©. Salami, choice..... . 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. eee 
B. C. Salami, new condition.......... 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ 
Genoa style ones 

Pepperoni . beeecccsdocccese 
Mortadella, * new “condition. ............ 


Cee reese reese esees 


Poem ee eeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeees 


Cee eee ererereseseees 


LL 
Italian — 
Virginia 


eeecees 


"SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate........ ¢ 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......... 
Large tins, 1 to crate. ° 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, ? = = o RNo we pie Mialew ene Ponies rf 
Large tins, 1 


SAUSAGE. ‘MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings 2 
Special lean pork trimmings...... eoseee 
Extra lean pork —— Pabeweeeee eee 
Neck bone trimmings. . sesdeeeecses 
WT CE nie cee cickcncbcseecoace 
Pork hearts 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 
Boneless chucks . 

Shank meat ... 


Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and ‘up. 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. 
Dr. cy buils, — ” 
Beef tr esas s 
aunt > tongues” (can. “trim Dis A 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICA 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack 
Domestic round, 140 pack 
Wide export rounds 
Medium export rounds 
ed export rounds 
0. 


Selected wide middles............. 
Dried > yee 12/1 


eee eeeeresseeses 


i or 


8 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds. 
Wide, per 100 yds 
Extra wide, per 100 yds........... 
Export bungs 
Large prime bungs.. 
Medium prime bungs. 
prime bungs 
Middles ....... 
Stomachs 
Quotations for large lots. 
usual advance 


VIN EGAR PICKLED remanent 


90008088 €8988 2699998 


ee eeeeeeeee 


6@ .10 
Smaller quantities at 


Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl....... 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl...... 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl...... 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork regular ‘ 
Family back pork, 

Family back pork, 

Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
Brisket pork 

Bean pork .. 

Plate beef 


i aZsEBsai 
S33S388333 3S2S3SS 


BEBRERSSN* 


53 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.55 @1.57% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1. @1.85 
Ash pom barrels, Fas iron hoops. 

White oak ham tierces........... 

Red oak lard tierces .. 

White oak lard tierces 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago...... 

White animal fat margarine in Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago on% 

Nut, 1 lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 

(30 ‘and 60 lb. solid packed tubs, 1c ae Ib. od ) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago.. @16 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short ribs 

Short clear middles, 

Clear bellies, 18@20 lb 

Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 

Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs......... ceeewee 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs 

Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............ 

Fat backs, 14@16 IbB.........-.eeee0e- 
Regular plates ........... 


Fancy reg. hams, co - 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 
Standard reg. hams, eee ibs 
Phomics, 46S WSs ccccccvcecscccccccces 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs 
No. 1 Beef Ham — smoked— 

Insides, Ibs. 

Outsides, 

Knuckles, 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, f: 

skinned, fatted. 


‘atted 
Cooked picnics, 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 
ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil 

Headlight burning oil 

Prime W. S. lard oil 

Extra W. 8S. 

BE SE lon occnccnccccccdvcesoce ee 


No. 1 lard oil 


‘Acidless tallow oil 
20 T. neatsfoot oil. 
Pure neatsfoot oil. 
Special neatsfoot oil. 
Extra neatsfoot oil... 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil.. 


Prime steam 

PYImMeC StORM, MOOSE... .cccccccccccece ee 

Kettle rendered, tierces 

Refined lard, boxes, N. Y............. 

Leaf, raw 

ME os bae Chace tecedtenebedccaceeee @13 
CIEE Cows wiciwidedensadeuselncuwasee "4% S11Ke 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces 
Oleo stocks 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 9%4@ 9% 
Prime packers tallow .......ccscccosesss 9@ $ 
ee ES eee - 8%@ 8% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a....... 8 @ d% 
Choice white grease 
A-White grease ........ 
B-White grease, max. s 5% 
Yellow grease, 10@15 t. f.a 

wn grease, 40% f.f.a..........00.. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt 8%@ 8% 
White, deodorized, in’ bbls, c.a.f. Chgo.10%@11 
deodorized, ee ay a 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b me 3h" 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills 8%@ 8% 
bean, seller’s tank, f.0.b. coast.. @10 nom 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 8 @ 8% 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom..10%@1" 
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Retail Section 
Where Have My Profits Gone? 


What a Retailer Can Find Out 
If He Only Knows Where to Look 


By Arnold C. Schueren. 


Profits in the retail meat business 
are small. In fact, considering the 
various disadvantages under which the 
average retailer operates, his profits 
are too small for the risk involved. 


To be really truthful about the mat- , 


ter, however, a great percentage of the 
meat retailers operate at no profit at 
all. 

If they should take out a reasonable 
salary from their business, the same 
as they would receive as manager of 
a market, many would find that they 
are operating at a loss. 

There are still too many retailers 
who look upon the retail meat busi- 
ness as an easy way of making a liv- 
ing. This makes it hard for the legit- 
imate retail meat merchant to make a 
meat business out of his store. 

Dealer’s Average Net Profit. 


Statistics show that the average net 
profit in the typical meat retail shop 
runs about 2 to 3% on sales. 

What does that mean? It means 
when the retailer sells $100.00 worth 
of meat he is making a small profit of 
$2.00. When he sells $1,000.00 worth 
of meat he as made a profit of $20.00. 

Is that enough, considering the risk 
of handling perishable products, money 
invested in the business, and the close 
attention it requires? We leave you 
to decide that. 

The man who does not make any 
profits in the retail meat business must 
look for the leak where his profits are 
disappearing. 

Biggest Loss Is in Trimming. 

Where is the biggest leak in the av- 
erage retail shop? It is in the waste 
basket. It is in trimming meats. 

Is that easy to prove or hard to 
prove? It is easy to prove. 

Many retailers found that they were 
not making any profit with beef selling 
at from 20c to 26c wholesale; pork, 
lamb, and veal also proportionately 
high. Many retailers were actually 
losing money. 

Why were they losing money? Be- 
cause they did not realize the average 
small profit in meat. They did not 
realize that they are still sticking to 
traditionally old-fashioned hand-cut- 
ting, and trimming away ounces of 
meat, fat and bone which should go 
over the scales. 


They did not realize that at 16c a 
pound every ounce wasted means a Ic 
loss. 


Every Ounce Wasted Means Money 
Loss. 


They did not realize that at the sell- 
ing price of 32c every ounce wasted 
means a loss of 2c. 

They did not realize that at 48c a 
pound every ounce wasted means a loss 
of 8c. And it is so easy to waste 3c 
on a dollar, the 3c which would make 
up the difference between profit and 
loss. 

_Convince yourself if you are wasting 
money or not, Mr. Retailer. 

Take your scrap or waste box. Put 
it on the scales. Then find out how 
much the product has cost you. 

After you have done that, then fig- 
ure out the selling price of beef, veal 
and pork, average, and you will find 








Tell ’Em How to Do It! 


Here is something your 
customers will ‘‘eat up,” Mr. 
Retailer! 

Very few people know the 
proper way to carve meat at 


the table. A series of two 
articles tells how in plain 
language and shows how by 
means of pictures. Every 
housewife will be glad to 
read it—and so will her hus- 
band. 

These two articles have 
been combined and_  re- 
printed. They may be had 
in quantities at cost, with 
your name on them, if you 
desire. 

Order a supply to distrib- 
ute to your trade. Use the 
coupon below. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints 
of your article on “Meat Carving.” 
These are to be billed me at cost. 
Put my name on them, as follows: 




















that each ounce you have wasted should 
have brought you 2c per ounce. 

And that is a lot of money to waste, 
Only ten pounds of avoidable trimming 
waste, which perhaps could have been 
sold at 40c a pound, means $4 a week 
—$208.00 a year. 

The modern chain stores and mer. 
chants who make money in the retail 
meat business realize that fortunes can 
be made or lost on the meat block. 


he 
FORM RETAIL INSURANCE FIRM, 


Retail meat dealers and grocers of 
New York City have organized a fire 
insurance company to be known as the 
Food Merchants’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of New York, with offices at 250 
West 57th Street, which will be under 
the jurisdiction of the state insurance 
department, requiring a surplus fund of 
$100,000. This fund is to be conducted 
along the same lines as the Butchers’ 
Mutual Casualty Co. of New York, and 
a saving of approximately 33 1/3 per 
cent on members’ fire insurance is an- 
ticipated. 

At a recent meeting a tentative board 
of directors was chosen, as_ follows: 
Conrad Frey, Nathan Popper, J. Kutt- 
ner, George Kramer, Charles Schuck, 
David Van Gelder, S. J. Biber’and Louis 
Goldstein. 

——_o——__ 
CHICAGO RETAILERS NOMINATE. 


At the recent meeting of the Central 
branch of the Chicago Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association, officers for the 
current year were nominated as fol- 
lows: President, George A. Steindl; 
vice-presidents, W. H. Kay, Carl Weh- 
rum, Frank Eckert and H. E. Schloes- 
ser; secretary, Chas. W. Kaiser; treas- 
urer, Emil Bossert. Directors nomin- 
ated at the meeting were B. Feilchen- 
feld, Wm. Hassel, C. H. Morgan, George 
Pauli, Otto A. Kleinfeld, B. T. Demp- 
sey, E. P. Way, Frank Bohmann, Frank 
Folwill, Carl Wehrum and Louis Boh- 
mann. 

Secretary Chas. W. Kaiser and treas- 
urer Emil Bossert presented satisfac- 
tory reports for activities of the past 
year. Wm. Hassell, president of the 
Chicago Butchers’ Calfskin Association, 
reported that $84,000 in bonuses would 
be distributed as a result of a good 


year in 1928. 
rs 

SUPPLY ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 

The National Butchers’ and Packers’ 
Supply Association will hold its eighth 
annual convention on January 22 and 
23, at the Hotel Statler, Detroit. Space 
has been provided for an exhibition of 
equipment in connection with the meet- 
ing, arrangements for which are in 
charge of Secretary De Witt C. Reed, 
50 Church St., New York. 
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| Retail Shop Talk 


HELPFUL MESSAGES BUILT 
BUSINESS. 


There are many ways to advertise a 
retail meat market and build good will 
for it. Any of these are good that 
bring results. 

There is, perhaps, no better way to 
gain the good will of a housewife than 
by being helpful to her. This the meat 
retailer is in an excellent position to 
do, particularly in the matter of sug- 
gesting ways and means of preparing 
nourishing, tasty and well balanced 
meals. 

One retailer has built up quite a 
reputation for his business by permit- 
ting no bundle to go out of his place 
that does not carry with it a helpful 
hint and suggestion. Not always do 
these pertain to meat and meals, how- 
ever. 

Not infrequently the message will be 
on a matter entirely foreign to the sub- 
ject of meats and meat retailing, but 
in all cases it is of some value to the 
one receiving it, and as it carries the 
name of the business the advertising 
value is there. 

As a rule, the messages are placed 
in grease-proof envelopes and inclosed 
with the purchase. Not infrequently 
they are placed under the string with 
which the bundle is tied. Occasionally 
they are sent through the mail to the 
housewives who do not patronize the 
store. 

These little messages have been used 
so long that the housewives have come 
to expect them, and as a large variety 


of subjects are covered they never are 
monotonous. 

This retailer believes these little mes- 
sages have been the means of helping 
him build up the large business he en- 
joys. It is a stunt any retailer who 
has the ingenuity to write clever, help- 
ful messages can try out. 


oo fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Stephen Tachida has sold his meat 
market at 1106 S. K street, Tacoma, 
Wash., to John E. Hult and Harry D. 
Hurlbut. 

Wilson & Lynch have engaged in the 
meat business at Scappoose, Ore. 

The Lind Meat Market, Lind, Wash., 
has been purchased by W. C. Farrell. 

G. H. Revells has sold his meat busi- 
hess at 4762 5th Ave. N. E., Seattle, 
Wash., to H. O. Bingham. 

D. F. Wilson and C. W. Whitney have 
engaged in business at Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida, as the Coeur d’Alene Grocery & 
Market. 

Glen Storey has sold the Glen Ellen 
Market, Hoquiam, Wash., to James 
Storey. 

as -C, Lambery has engaged in the 
meat business in Lapwai, Ida., under 
the name of Jack’s Market. 

Gusse & Seigel, Hibbing, Minn., re- 
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cently suffered a fire loss in their meat 
and grocery establishment. 

C. C. Bower has opened an up-to- 
date meat market in the Bower Build- 
ing recently completed at Wapato, 


ash. 

Walter H. Dickinson and G. H. Hope 
have purchased the Bisbee Market, 
Spencer, Ia., from Mrs. O. Bisbee. 

The Cypress Meat Market, Cypress, 
Calif., has been purchased from Al 
Cheatham by Richard Mosey, of Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Wm. Brueback has become proprietor 
of the Quality Meat Market, N5126 
Market street, Spokane, Wash., pur- 
chased recently from Roy Oatney and 
associate. 

Grover Cunningham and Charles Haff 
have purchased Dean’s Sanitary Mar- 
ket, Walla Walla, Wash., from Bert 
Dean and have changed the name to 
Grover’s Market. 

The Crystal Meat Market, Harris- 
burg, Ore., has closed its doors, the 
owners going out of business. 

P. C. Hagerman has opened a meat 
market at Ellensburg, Wash., in the 
property formerly occupied by Mc- 
Dowell’s grocery. 

H. H. Hostetler has opened a new and 
modern meat and grocery store in 
Seattle, Wash., at 824 Twelfth Ave., 
South, and now operates four such 
stores in that city. 

George Knehr has sold his grocery 
store and meat market at 1016 East 
River street, Davenport, Ia., to Charles 
De Mayer. 

Phil Barrick & Son have opened a 
meat market at Mallard, Ia. 

Frank Dolezal soon will open a meat 
market at Solon, Ia. 

George Schil has opened the Schil’s 
meat market and grocery at Marshfield, 


is. 

Robert Richards and Floyd Copen 
have become joint owners of the meat 
market formerly owned by Henry Lee, 
at Malad City, Ida. 

Lulling & Schueler, Inc., have been 
incorporated to deal in meats, pro- 
visions and poultry products at 115 
West First St., Elmhurst, II. 

C. F. Nelson and John T. Johnson, 
who have jointly operated a meat and 
grocery store in Davenport, Ia., for the 
past 28 years, have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Johnson will continue the 
business alone. 

Arthur Elsby and Morris Offerdahl 
have incorporated at Madison, Wis., to 
operate as wholesale and retail dealers 
in meats, groceries and provisions un- 
der the name of Art’s Stores, Inc. The 
company has issued 150 shares of stock 
at $100 per share. 

ee eee 
FROZEN MEAT FROM ARGENTINA. 

Exports of chilled beef and frozen 
beef and mutton from the Argentine 
during the period January 1 to No- 
vember 23, 1928, decreased considerably 


as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1927, while exports of frozen 
lamb increased somewhat. Compara- 
tive figures for this movement, accord- 
ing to cable advices to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were as fol- 
lows: 1928—Frozen beef, 945 quarters; 
chilled beef, 4,868 quarters; frozen mut- 
ton, 1,291 carcasses; frozen lamb, 1,584 
carcasses. 1927—Frozen beef, 2,382 
quarters; chilled beef, 5,543 quarters; 
frozen mutton, 1,588 carcasses; frozen 
lamb, 1,375 carcasses. 








BELL’S 


Patent Parchment 
Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


and 


SAUSAGE 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


TheWm.G.BellCo. 


189 State St. Boston, Mass. 














Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in =". their customers and 
building up trade. ut it out and use it. 























BOILED HEART WITH RICE. 

Many tempting and savory dishes can 
be prepared from hearts. Those of 
your customers who like these meats 
will be interested in the following re- 
ceipe. Post it in a conspicuous place 
in your store where it will be seen. 

One heart, six cupfuls of boiling 
water, % cupful of rice, salt, % cup- 
ful of seeded raisins, % cupful of wal- 
nut meats, 1% tablespoon of lemon 
juice, pepper. 

Wash the heart thoroughly, cover 
with boiling water, boil for ten min- 
utes and then simmer until tender. Add 
the uncooked rice and cook for 30 min- 
utes; then ‘add raisins, nuts, lemon juice 
and pepper to taste. Bring to the boil- 
ing point. Lift heart to center of plat- 
ter and surround with rice, pouring the 
liquid over all. : 

fe 
APPETIZING BAKED HAM. 

Your customers always are eager to 
learn of new ways to serve accepted 
meat dishes. Here is an exceptionally 
tasty method of preparing ham. 


Slice potatoes and place in layers in 
the bottom of a baking dish, sprinkling 
each layer liberally with salt, pepper 
and flour. Place a nice slice of ham 
on top and pour in milk until the pota- 
toes are almost covered. Bake in a hot 
oven until the potatoes are done, and 
serve piping hot. 

ee 

If meats get wet and slimy in yeur 
ice box, write to Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

W. S. Vannatta, of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, came East for a few days. 

J. H. Boman, of Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wisc., is in New York this 
week. 

A. C. Sinclair, of T. M. Sinclair & 
Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is in New 
York this week. 


Frank Kohrs, of the Kohrs Packing 
Company, Davenport, Iowa., was a visi- 
tor to New York this week. 

J. H. Lawrence, manager of the 
Wallabout Branch of Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, visited Buffalo for a few 
days recently. 


B. A. Braun, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, visited New York during 
the past week. 


W. G. Winkler, fresh pork cutting de- 
partment, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, is looking over the Eastern situa- 
tion this week. 

Arthur Meeker, of Armour and Com- 
pany, although recently retired, con- 
tinues an active interest, and the New 
— office was glad to greet him this 
week. 


F. J. Hughes, business manager of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., is in New York in 
connection with the service rendered by 
his department. 


F. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, was in New York this 
week to attend a directors’ meeting of 
the Chase National Bank, and at the 
same time visited the Eastern office. 

G. H. Dansel, general  superin- 
tendent’s office; R. S. Emmert and Paul 
Schmidt of the casing department, and 
F. L. Faulkner of the automotive de- 
partment, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, have been in New York this week. 


The securities market of the New 
York Produce Exchange has now listed 
slightly over 300 securities. Twice last 
week 44 issues were traded in one ses- 
sion, which has been the high mark; the 
average trading in a session has been 
between 25 and 30 securities. 


Otto Stahl Employees’ Welfare As- 
sociation will hold its ninth annual re- 
ception and ball at the Concourse Plaza 
hotel, 161st street and Grand Con- 


course, Bronx, on Saturday evening, 
February 9. It is expected that this 
affair will be a huge success, as not 
only will the employes of Otto Stahl, 
Inc., be present, but those of F. A. Fer- 
ris & Co. and Louis Meyer Co., Inc., 
will also participate with their friends. 
These three firms recently combined and 
formed Stahl-Meyer, Inc. George P. 
Schmidt, credit manager, will be chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 
estan 

Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 

gains. 


HAYES ENTERS SUPPLY FIELD. 

Announcement was made this week 
of the appointment of Dr. J. J. Hayes, 
assistant general superintendent of Ar- 
mour and Company, as general man- 
ager of Seaslic, Inc., to succeed the late 
K. D. Angus. Seaslic, Inc., is the Eng- 
lish concern which originated the manu- 
facture of sausage and meat seasonings 
in liquid form, and was the first to en- 
ter the American market with its prod- 
ucts. 

Dr. Hayes is one of the best-known 
packinghouse operating experts in the 
country. Beginning as an inspector in 
the service of the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, he rose to be chief in- 
spector at New York, in charge of 
supervision of all meat plants in that 
territory. 

In 1912 the Manhattan Sanitary In- 
spection Association was organized by 
New York packers and meat concerns, 
and Dr. Hayes resigned from the gov- 
ernment service to become chief inspec- 
tor for this association and to organize 
its work, which has since been a model 
in meat plant inspection throughout the 
world. By this time Dr. Hayes had 
become a past master in the details of 
packinghouse operation, and he was 
added to the operating staff of Armour 
and Company, first as assistant super- 
intendent of the plant of the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co., and later 
as a member of the general superin- 
tendent’s staff. In 1895 he was given 
supervision of all Eastern plants, and 
later transferred to Chicago. 

In his new connection Dr. Hayes’ 
practical knowledge will be of great as- 
sistance in this new development in 
meat and sausage seasoning practice. 


DR. J. J. HAYES. 
Who leaves packinghouse operation to 
become general manager of Seaslic, Inc., 
liquid spice manufacturers. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 


Ye Olde New York Branch held a dj- 
rectors’ meeting on January 8 at which 
the financial status of the branch was 
discussed. 

Officers were elected for 1929 as fol- 
lows: Herman Kirschbaum, president; 
Benjamin Metzger, first vice-president; 
Albert Metzger, second vice-president; 
Louis Goldschmidt, secretary; Henry T, 
Vetter, treasurer; Nathan Rosenau, 
financial secretary and Oscar Schaefer, 
warden. These are the same officers 
who served during 1928, and their valu- 
able services to the branch were ap- 
preciated in the form of unanimous re- 
election. 

Aaron Kaufman, attorney, addressed 
the meeting. 


Retail meat dealers in the New York 
district, their friends and associates in 
the meat and allied industries, should 
mark up their calendars for February 
12, Lincoln’s birthday, for that is the 
evening on which Ye Olde New York 
Branch will hold its annual beefsteak 
dinner. The place is Mecca Temple, 133 
West 55th Street, and it will be a stag 


affair. 
a os 


NEW YORK HIDE TRADING. 


Milton R. Katzenberg, a partner in 
Jacob Stern & Sons, hide and skin brok- 
ers in New York and Philadelphia, has 
been elected temporary president of the 
New York Hide & Skin Exchange. He 
will serve during the period of organi- 
zation, and until the membership of the 
exchange is completed. 

Other temporary officers are Armand 
Schmoll, president of Schmoll Fils As- 
sociated, Inc., first vice-president; John 
C. Andresen, president of J. C. Andre- 
sen & Co., second vice-president; and 
J. Chester Cuppia, of E. A. Pierce & 
Co., treasurer. Mr. Cuppia is the only 
official of the exchange who is not a 
hide man. 

The board of directors of the ex- 
change will be increased from 9 to 15 
members, to make it more thoroughly § 
representative of the hide and skin in- 
dustry and of the commission houses. 

Temporary by-laws and rules have 
been adopted which will be supple- 
mented prior to the opening of the ex- 
change by by-laws and rules embody- 
ing the best principles of the leading 
commodity exchanges of the country. 
A provision for the settlement of de- 
faulted contracts will be one of the fea- 
tures of these by-laws. 

The new exchange will be located in 
the downtown financial district and its 
membership will be limited to 250, 
drawn from packers, brokers, importers 
and exporters of hides and skins, tan- 
ners and leading commission houses in 
this country and abroad. Temporary 
offices of the exchange have been 
opened in the Hide and Leather build- 
ing, 100 Gold St., New York. 


a oe 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended January 5, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 139 Ibs.; Manhattan, 928 lbs.; The 
Bronx, 5 lbs.; total, 1,072 Ibs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 2,700 lbs. Poultry 
Game—Brooklyn, 9 lbs.; Manhattan, 367 
Ibs.; total, 376 Ibs. 
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You Can’t Afford 
to Be Without 
NO JAX 


Casings 




















Prices Reduced January ‘1st 





Lower First Cost — Lower Net Cost 
Less Labor — Less Trouble 











Better Product — Greater Sales 








MORE PROFIT 


The Visking Corporation Visking Eastern Sales Corp. 


4311 Justine St. —Write to either— Benning 
Chicago x < 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


Steers, best 
Cows, medium . 
Bulls, light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, prime $17.50@19.50 
Calves, com. to med. ............---- 7.50@10.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Sheep, fat ewes 


$12. ‘90g 8.75 50 


secre eeeeesereneee 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs...........220.00000$ 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy .. 
Hogs, ol gd 

Pigs, 80 1 . 
Pigs, 50.140" Ybs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


GITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............24 
— Saeaee —— 400@600 lbs.. .26 


32 @36 


19 
hinds “and Tibs es 
hinds and vibe... 123 
hinds and ribs... .20 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Lambs, prime 


medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork — fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 
averag' 

Pork RAT 

Pork tenderloins, . os 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 ‘Tbs. ¥ 4 16 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg... 

Butts boneless, Western 19 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.20 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. av; 21 

Western, fresh, 6@ 


Sheep, 


extra lean ° 
regular, 50% lean.... 


trimmings, 
Pork trimmings, 
Spareribs, fres ccccccee 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 
Hams, 


meen steerer 


Bacon, boneless, 20 
Pickled bellies, s@io Ibs. avg........15 @16 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 30c 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 42c 
Sweetbreads, beef .........eeee0. 7 

Sweetbreads, veal ....-.....+++-$1.00 
Beef kidneys 20c 
Mutton kidneys .....cssecseeveees 
oe DeeL .ccccccccccce 


Hil 


4 


ee ee eee reese eseseseeeeseeee 


Beet ders ... 
Lamb fries 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Shop fat 


Breast fat .... 
Edible suet .......-s+e++ 
Cond. suet . 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 94-12% 12%4-14 14-18 18 up 


4.40 
4.15 


eeeereree 


lic 
40c 
18¢ 
28¢ 

0c 


ih 


E688 
Or moo 
FR 


Prime No. 1 Veals. 
Prime No. 2 Veals. 
Buttermilk No. dics . 2 
Buttermilk No. 2....2 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


: 2.40 
At value 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, ee lb., via express.... 
Ducks, L. I. spr ‘ 
Pigeons, per pair, = freight or express. 45 @50 


BUTTER. 
extras (92 score) 
firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score).... 
lower grades 
EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Checks 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry picked—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...29 @31 
Western, 54 to dozen, D 
Western, 47 to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to. dozen, 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...32 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 

Ducks— 

Maryland, prime to fancy, per lb 


48 to 
43 to 


Ibs. 
lbs. 


Western, dry pkd. 


uabs— 

White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per lb. 

W hite, 9 lbs. to doz., per lb. 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to ‘good—12 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. 

Western, 55 to 59 Ilbs., 

Western, 43 to 47 Ilbs., 

Western, 30 to 35 lIbs., lb 


ee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia week ended 
Jan. 3, 1929: 

Dec. 28 29 
46% 
4814 


31 Jan.1 2 3 
46% Holiday 46% 46% 
4814 Holiday 4814 49 
48%, 48% Holiday 48% 48% 
49144 49% Holiday 49% 50 
of carlots—fresh centralized 


cago. 
46% 4614 Holiday 46% 46% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
Chicago - -29, 330 28,968 39,822 29,330 
a os «uae 36,320 44,258 43,078 
Boston 7 10,791 10,109 
Phila. 14,697 


Chicago .. 
New York 
Boston 
Phila. 
Wholesale prices 
butter—90 score at 
4614 


11,724 
18,740 13,760 


Total ..97,892 90,776 112,929 112,929 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


97,892 


Same 
Week-day 
last year. 
8,047,634 
7,049,115 
3,947,544 
1,045,762 


20,090,055 


In 
Jan. 3. 


Out 
Jan. 3. 
220,245 
327,063 
129,347 

40,787 


717,442 


On hand 
Jan. 4. 
5,726,263 
5,328,112 
4,524,162 
2,175,582 


17,754,119 


Phila. 





Total 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 Ibs. « 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per a 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York........-. @ 2.85 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit @ 4.76 
Fish a dried, 11% ammonia 10% 4 
B. P. , £.0.b. fish factory ........ 5.50 & 1067 
Fish gue, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% somata, 
3% A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factory. Nomi 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 2.17 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 4 
Thy Eee Eg WU, Bid snd iv cckerewenn es 4.75 & 106" 
-4.50 & 106" 


@ 2, 


4.95 & 10 a 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia 
Phosphates. 

Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 me. 

DUP WE ncn csssseiees 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton 

Acid phosphate, 

more, per ton, 1 


seeeeee oe. 


@82.09, 


bulk, f.o.b. Balti. 
6% flat...... 


Potash. 


basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Grouna. 


@ 1.0 
@ 


@65, 
@70.00 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. | 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs. 
100 - 95.00@ 


per pes. 
Flat -_ bones, avg. 40 to 45 ibs. * 
1 


per 
Black hoofs, * per ton 
Striped hoofs, per _* 
White hoofs, per 
Thigh bones, avg. S. "to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1s .300.00@ 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 28.250.00 
Horns, avg. 74% oz. and over, No. 3s.200.00 


a ea 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
Receipts of live stock at New Yor 
for week ended Jan. 5, 1929, were ¥ 
ported officially as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. 


7,515 
762 


3,112 


Hogs. § 
3,840 
298 
22,907 
27,045 
33,894 
43,742 


Emil Kohn, k 
Caltekiag 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! inter 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Wareheuse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 
Total 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 


11,389 
9,155 


6,900 9,761 




















Coilectors and Rendererse of j 


Bones FAT sis 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds | 


Office: 407 B. Sist &. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J 
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